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RAY NALL, BUSINESS DEPT. HEAD, 
WASHINGTON UNION H.S., FRESNO, CAL. 


has bought over 1430 Royal Manuals; 


says Royal service "second to none." 


*T can heartily recommend Royal typewriters without 
hesitation,” says Mr. Nall, who began his 20th year of 
teaching this year. ““My students are enthusiastic about 
Royal Manuals, too.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Nall recently bought a Royal 
Manual for his own personal use at home. 

As for Royal service, Mr. Nall points out that even 
though Washington Union High School is 5 miles from 
the Fresno city limits, his calls have received prompt 


efficient attention ...“‘second to none”’...an important 
plus when machines are in daily classroom use. 
Rugged Royal Manuals, with low maintenance cost, 
with service as close as your telephone, bring you lower 
total typewriter cost, uninterrupted classroom perform- 
ance. That’s why more than half of all the typewriters 
in the nation’s classrooms are Royals! g ¥) 
Call your Royal representative for a ROYAL 
demonstration in office or classroom. ssiinieeial 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 


(Circle number 726 for more information) 
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THE COST OF EDUCATION INDEX was the “best 
original research” for which SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
received the above citation. 

While the editors of this magazine are most grate- 
ful for receiving this recognition from /ndustrial 
Marketing, we are even more appreciative of the 
attention that CEI has received from you, our readers. 
Never before in our publishing history have we received 
more mail from readers on any editorial project. 


The January issue of SCHOOL-MANAGEMENT will be - 
devoted, almost entirely, to presenting the results of the 
new CEI study. By bringing all of the data together in, 

a single issue (instead of spreading it through five 
issues ), we believe you will be better served 

while you are preparing next year’s school budgets. 
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Features 


An interview with the Council for Basic Education 
The Council for Basic Education is one of the most talked about (and cursed) organizations in the field 
of education. Three of its leaders tell what the organization really stands for—and against. 


The convertible corridor—a simple way to gain space 
One way to get more school for less money is to put your hallways to better use. Here are seven 
inexpensive ideas you can adopt to get more educational use out of your present school corridors. 


How to plan a high school multipurpose room for use 
If your multipurpose rooms are merely “catch-alls,” you’re wasting space and money. Properly 
used, they can be one of your school’s greatest assets. Here are some points to bear in mind. 


Should elementary teachers be subject matter specialists? 
Long Beach and Ossining, N. Y., have revamped their approach to teaching in the elementary 
grades. Here’s how schoolmen explain their dual progress plan and how it has been working out. 


Teaching machines are a threat to teachers 
In this tape recorded interview, a specialist presents some basic facts on mechanized instructors. He 
explains how they work and candidly explores the extent to which they may replace your teachers. 


How to shop a convention 


Visits to exhibitors can be your most profitable investment of time during a convention. Here are 
some tips on pre-planning that will help make your next “shopping” tour a lot more meaningful. 
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Reports 


Your public ought to know 18 
Where to use temporary buildings. 
Here are some guides to follow. 


Building materials 50 
Massapequa, N.Y., has saved as 
much as $500,000 on some schools. 


Administration 53 
You can pay non-certificated workers 
more, yet save money this way. 
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Yours for the asking 6 
Where to get help 10 
News of the schools 21 
School law 56 
Food Clinic 58 
Press releases 67 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: In United States and Posses- 
sions, one year $8.00. Canada, one year $9.00. 
Foreign subscriptions $12.00. Single copies $1.00. 
When possible, tearsheets of articles will be 
Provided at a cost of $.50 for each article 
requested, to cover costs of handling. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS: When ordered in 
— of three or more, subscriptions are $6.00 
each, 

Note: Please give title and address for each sub- 
Scriber. Board members generally prefer to re- 
ceive their copies at home address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: To insure continuous 
Service, send your new address (and moving 
date) 45 days before moving. 

Include old address as it appeared on oe 
issues (if possible send label from magazine). 

hot depend on the post office to forward pe at 
the change of address or your magazines. 
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THEY ORDER 
BLAKESLEES 
BY THE CARLOAD! 


Best buy in the nation . . . that’s Blakeslee . . . attested to 
by the carload shipment of Blakeslee machines just shipped to: 
BUCKELEW HARDWARE COMPANY 
Texas Street at Spring * Shreveport, Louisiana 
Wherever your location, see why the Best Buy is Blakeslee! 


Specify and install a Blakeslee Dishwasher, a Blakeslee Mixer 
or a Blakeslee Potato Peeler. 






cenit ees Le eee oe coe ae | 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. DEPT. 114-0 
1844 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
(-] Have a Blakeslee Representative call 


Send literature on: [_] Dishwashers [_] Peelers 
ccsenpabeianeed No. persons you serve per meal y 








(Circle number 710 for more information) 














_ How Acoustical Fire Guard}, 
saved this school $4300 | 


New Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard—the first time-design- 
rated acoustical tile—saved $4300 in the addition to East 
Peoria High School. It also provides officially rated fire pro- 
tection, as well as a quieter atmosphere for study. 


New Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard can 
lower construction costs for your new school or 
addition. At the same time, it provides an at- 
tractive new ceiling that soaks up noise while 
it resists the dangerous transmission of heat 
from one area to another. 


Here’s what Donald F. Stewart, architect for 
the East Peoria (Illinois) High School addition, 
has to say about this remarkable new ceiling: 
“There was a saving of $4300 by the substitution 
of Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard tile in lieu 
of %” thick vermiculite plaster (scratch and 
brown coats), metal lath, and 2” thick incom- 














bustible ceiling tile stuck to the plaster. Ap- 
proximately 39,000 square feet of ceiling area 
was involved in the substitution.” 

Acoustical Fire Guard saves money because 
it rules out the need for costly intermediate fire 


4 


protection. You don’t have to pay for extra | 





concrete, lath, plaster, spray-on insulation—or 
water. Labor costs are reduced accordingly. 
One less operation is needed. 


Acoustical Fire Guard is a genuine timesaver, 
too. It is installed by a completely “dry” method. 
There are no long delays of the type caused by 
“wet” operations. Nd’ extra moisture is intro- 
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duced into the building. Other building trades 
don’t have to mark time waiting for the interior 
to dry. Also, Acoustical Fire Guard is an inte- 
rior finish that requires no on-the-job painting. 
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An Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling was specified for the three-floor addi- 





tion to the East Peoria High School in Illinois. The substitution of Acoustical Fire 
Guard for the previously specified ceiling construction saved this school $4300, 


Not only can Acoustical Fire Guard save 
time on totally new construction, or building 
additions—as is the case with East Peoria High 





School—but it can also speed remodeling 
projects. “Dry” construction can be done during 
or between school hours. 


This is the first acoustical tile ceiling tested 
and given fire-retardant time-design ratings by 





Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. In the case of 
East Peoria High School, the Acoustical Fire 
Guard ceiling, by itself, will comply with the 


time-design fire protection rating required by 
the local building code. 


And, as another important benefit, Acous- 
tical Fire Guard provides pupils with a quieter 
atmosphere. They'll find it much easier to study 
and concentrate. 


Acoustical Fire Guard is available in three 
designs—Fissured, Classic, and Full Random. 


For complete information about new Arm- 
strong Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings, consult 
your school architect or your Armstrong Acous- 
tical Contractor. He’s in the Yellow Pages. Or 
you can write to Armstrong Cork Company, 
4212 Ross Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Here is a partial listing of schools for which Armstrong Acous- 
tical Fire Guard has been chosen: 


University of Chicago 
High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Passaic Valley High School 
Little Falls, New Jersey 


Lawrence Road School 
Crawfordsville Junior Uniondale, New York 


High School 


Crawfordsville, Indiana Grant High School 


Portland, Oregon 


Fl List El t hool 
one Ut Tementory Sones Southwest Consolidated 


Rives Junction, Michigan High School 


St. Cloud Junior High School 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Westbrook High School 
Omaha, Nebraska 





Forsyth County, 
North Carolina 


J. E, Prass Elementary School 
Kettering, Ohio 
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This material—promotional and other- 


wise—contains ideas of possible value to 
you and your schools. Each item listed 
will be sent to you without cost. 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


WwW 

Metal furniture catalog. New slim line 
designs of furniture suitable for cafe- 
teria and lounge use are described in 
an illustrated color catalog published 
by The Howell Co. A wide variety of 
styles is offered, with choice of square 
or round tubular frames and choices of 
metal finishes. Settees, davenports, ta- 
bles and chairs are illustrated. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
836 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Film catalog on steel. Thirty-five films 
covering the commercial uses of steel 
are listed in a new illustrated catalog 
published by the Republic Steel Corp. 
All films are 16-mm, run 12 to 45 
minutes and many are in color. Avail- 
able to schools on a loan basis, they 
cover topics from manufacture to use 
of the product. Order blanks are in- 
cluded in the booklet. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
845 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Microphone equipment. A 28-page 
catalog by Shure Bros. lists latest mi- 
crophones and accessory equipment for 
language laboratories, public address 
systems and other employment. Dy- 
namic, ribbon, controlled magnetic, 
carbon and ceramic crystal micro- 
phones are included, plus specifications 
and prices. Illustrated. 


For a free copy, circle number 807 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Laboratory glassware. A color-coded, 
illustrated catalog by the Corning 
Glass Works lists more than 9,000 
laboratory items, one-third of which 
are standard apparatus. Equipment is 
listed by product type rather than by 
glass composition or brand name. Items 
listed include chemical and heat-re- 
sistant laboratory glassware, silica 
ware, alkali-resistant and boron-free 






ware, fritted and low actinic ware and 
custom-made apparatus. 

The book also covers physical prop- 
erties of the glasses as well as technical 
information on their use. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
806 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Aluminum windows. General require- 
ments for all aluminum windows, in- 
cluding hurricane specifications, are 
included in a booklet issued by the 
Aluminum Window Mfrs. Assoc. 
Treatment is given such subjects as 
protective coatings and tolerances. The 
booklet also gives standard sizes for 
various types of aluminum windows. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
805 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Cleaner and floor polish specifications. 
New specifications for cleaners and 
floor polish used on asphalt and vinyl 
asbestos tile floors have just been is- 
sued by the Asphalt and Vinyl Asbes- 
tos Tile Institute. Detailed require- 
ments are given for hydrogen ion con- 
centration, solubility, odor, condition 
in container, stability in storage and 
rinsing properties. Also described is a 
test for deleterious action on tile. Sim- 
ilar detailed requirements are given for 
water emulsion floor polish specifica- 
tions. These deal with finish, total sol- 
ids, volatile solvents, free oil, stability, 
sediment, alkalinity and a number of 
other factors. 


For a free copy of these specifications, circle 
number 898 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Electric typewriting helper. A new 
booklet published by the Royal Mc- 
Bee Corp. is designed to help typing 
students make the change from man- 
ual to electric typing. The booklet is 
illustrated, describes special controls 
and their functions, and includes sim- 
ple drills and keyboard changes. Tips 


on how to take advantage of all power 
features are given throughout the 
booklet. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
841 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Language lab quarterly. A new quar- 
terly publication, “Language Labora- 
tory News,” is being distributed by 
Radio Corporation of America. If 
contains articles’on practical applica- 
tion of language labs and cites cases 
of success in their usage. Features and 
functions of the labs are explained, 


For a free subscription to this quarterly, circle 
number 838 on the Reader Service Card. 


. ‘ 


WwW 

Spectator seating. Mechanical and elec- 
trically operated folding bleachers and 
folding chair stands, as well as forward 
fold gym seats and other outdoor seat- 
ing equipment, are described in a four- 
page, illustrated folder from Bleacher 
Division, Berlin Chapman Co. Speci- 
fications, capacities and dimension 
charts are included in the folder which 
devotes one full page to descriptions 
of basketball backstops. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
865 on the Reader Service Card. 


wW 

Bookbinding. A catalog describing all 
the tools necessary for bookbinding— 
including cloth, materials, decorative 
items and furniture—has been pub- 
lished by Craftools, Inc. The catalog 
also includes a bibliography of texts on 
bookbinding. 

For a-free copy of this catalog, circle number 
808 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

School records systems. An eight-page 
colorfully illustrated booklet describ- 
ing records systems for pupils, per- 
sonnel and property administration is 
continued on page 66 
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ns An exclusive Herman Nelson report 

_ on the economies of school air conditioning 
These schools are being constructed under be noted that the non-air conditioned school 

all the supervision of one school board. Each will conforms to Florida state design require- 

“4 become a part of the Pinellas County, Florida ments for natural light and ventilation in 

2 public school system. Each was designed by schools. The air conditioned school was per- 

- a different architect. The schools are iden- | mitted special design liberties by the state 

n tical in terms of educational space and facil- which, because of air conditioning, become 


ities. For accurate cost comparisons, it should 
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Herman Nelson presents a complete cost study 
of this unique project on the following pages 
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Now underway: The first 
realistic comparison of year-round 
air conditioning versus conventional 
heating systems for schools 


Leading architects and school planners have contended for some time 
that the air conditioned school can be constructed and operated more 
economically than school plants with conventional heating systems. 
This pioneer project in Pinellas County, Florida has already confirmed 
the precedent that: 


An air conditioned school can be built for less—$/5,978. , 
less in this case—even in areas where costs for heating a 
and ventilating are relatively low and those for air con- 
ditioning high! 

Many other factors are also being studied. A three year research 
program, underwritten by the U. S. Office of Education, will evaluate 
the advantages of air conditioning in terms of (1) operating expenses, 
(2) student attendance, (3) increased use of school facilities and 
(4) “learning environment.” 

Plot orientation is no problem for the air conditioned school since 
air conditioning eliminates the need for natural breeze ventilation. 
As a result, Pinellas County’s Oak Grove school is more compact— 
requires less space than its non-air conditioned companion. These and 
many, many other construction details sharply reduced construction 
costs of the Oak Grove school. 

Another key cost influence is the type of air conditioning system 
selected. Low-cost year-round thermal control is being achieved at 
Oak Grove school with efficient Herman Nelson HerNel-Cool unit 
ventilators. The HerNel-Cool system acts as a thermal “handy-man” 
in school rooms. . . fulfilling the special needs for sensitive heating, 
ventilating and natural cooling (with outdoor air) plus mechanical 
cooling in hot weather. 

Write today for your free Herman Nelson Fact Kit on school air 
conditioning. A comprehensive report on the Pinellas County project 
will be enclosed. 























Product Engineering magazine's ‘‘Mas- 
ter Design Award’ awarded to Herman 
Nelson for new unit ventilator styling. 
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AIR CONDITIONED SCHOOL: 


Oak Grove Junior High School 
Clearwater, Florida 





’ CONSTRUCTION FACTS 
TL Will contain same basic facilities as those in Pinellas Park school. Architect: Bruce and Parrish, A.1.A., St. Petersburg, Florida 
Features a very compact scheme made possible by air conditioning. Consulting Mechanical Engineer: Healy & Latimer, 


Classrooms are rectangular .. . narrower dimension reduces corridor St. Petersburg, Florida 


length. Mall connects various parts of the school and has plastic , 
skylight. Window sills are high since there is no need for ventilation 

cooling. Concrete block with brick facing. Roof is gypsum decking | | | = 
supported by steel joists. Herman Nelson unit ventilators will heat, 









































ventilate and air condition classrooms. Unit ventilators are located "7 ship A: 
on the inside walls which are separated by mechanical core space | T 1 nT L 1 L TT] "nT Ty 
containing piping, wiring and admitting ventilation air. 
[ C.R. 1 || 8 IF [ 9 ll 16 ] 
cousrayonestioeem.  §. 22> Ss. ~—COsS| ao. > ie aa 
(Costs include a total of 24 classrooms, an additional [ . J ° [ ag 6 
eight classrooms will be added later.) = 
[ 3 6 = [ " 14 ] 
Mechanical (electrical, plumbing, heating, |: 
ventilating and air conditioning)..........eeee. EPO re ; ‘ 
4 5 ' ! 
All other construction.......... ccecccces cccccccccccccccces - $430,202 Lf 
Total cost eeeeee bie @ oie eld ere een laia eeua epee a alee mavens At 
ESE EO EL aaa. Ee ee ae. 





NON-AIR CONDITIONED SCHOOL: 


Pinellas Park Junior High School 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


CONSTRUCTION FACTS Architect: Charles L. Colwell, A.I.A., 


Pinellas Park school approaches campus-style design. A cluster plan St. Petersburg, Florida 
for maximum breeze ventilation. Classrooms are nearly square with Consulting Mechanical Engineers: Healy & Latimer, 
windows on two sides where possible. Buildings occupy one-half St. Petersburg, Florida 


of 20-acre site. 32 classrooms, gymnasium, auditorium, cafeteria, 
shops, home economics rooms, library and administrative offices. 





























One story buildings of concrete block with brick facing. Roof is © (“i ee —=—E iT 
pre-cast concrete. Classrooms have plastic-dome skylights. Heating " = 5} 
is residential-type gas-fired furnaces, one unit serving two adjoining — wR 
rooms. Exhaust fans serve rooms without windows on two sides, - ti 
according to Florida State school building regulations. > tow | 
>| = 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS .7 ete 
(Costs include a total of 24 classrooms, Eight more will r 
cormrioor 





be added in future construction.) 




















Mechanical (electrical, plumbing, heating and ventilating)........ $180,498 i a | é 
A CTE CORN ios io SS olen Fn c kKi eee eeace ee neeeed $510,292 ; 43 
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SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS DIVISION OF 
AAR! Acutiiuain Ai. seat 


Address inquiries to: School Air Systems Division, American Air 
Filter Company, Inc.,, 25 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 


















A guide to useful information 


Electronic, electrical curriculums. Two 
companion publications by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare suggest post high school cur- 
riculums in the broad fields of elec- 
tronic and electrical technologies. 
They illustrate types of full-time, two- 
year preparatory programs which pro- 
vide basic education for entry jobs in 
these fields, especially apprenticeship 
programs. Helpful for the develop- 
ment of new programs, they should also 
be useful for evaluating and upgrad- 
ing existing technical curriculums. 
Course outlines and a treatment of 
technical study are included. 


ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY. //8 pages. 
75 cents. ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY. 
97 pages. 70 cents. Both published by 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Career opportunities. This well-pre- 
pared brochure is a cogent summary 
of specialized occupational informa- 
tion in the field of highway traffic 
safety. Chapters are devoted to engi- 
neering and technician careers, safety 
teaching careers, fleet and traffic su- 
pervision, vehicle administration and 
opportunities in traffic courts. Qualifi- 
cations and requirements for each oc- 
cupation are presented, along with the 
employment outlook, earnings and 
working conditions, the nature of the 
work and source of further informa- 
tion. 


CAREERS IN HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY. 
Published by the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 61 pages. $1. 


Testing methods. New program fea- 
tures in educational testing are pre- 
sented in a bulletin published by the 
National Guidance Testing Program. 
The bulletin offers a coordinated pro- 
gram for measuring aptitude and 
achievement of students from the 


fourth grade through the sophomore , 


year of college. 

Methods are included for adminis- 
tering a comprehensive test battery 
economically and efficiently. Programs 
are designed to help schools to use 


test results to maximum advantage in 
evaluating academic performance of 
the individual student. A list of tests 
is included in the book with an out- 
line of the School and College Ability 
Tests (SCAT) and The Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress (STEP). 

The bulletin also outlines testing pro- 
gram costs, scoring and reporting, and 
program planning. 


THE NATIONAL GUIDANCE TESTING PRO- 
GRAM, 1960. Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 
Eight pages, 35 cents. 


Playground ideas. Practical sugges- 
tions for recreation leaders are in- 
cluded in this guide for planning and 
improving the administration of play- 
ground programs. One section is de- 
voted to ideas and activities for all 





seasons of the year; another lists sug. 
gestions for employment of volunteers 
and junior leaders. 

In reference to administration, the 
booklet lists methods for recruiting, 
selecting and training personnel; and 
it contains a section on operating pol- 
icies and procedures. 


PLAYGROUNDS: THEIR ADMINISTRATION 
AND OPERATION. The Ronald Press, 15 
E. 26th St., New York City 10. $7. 


Programs for the gifted. Designed to 
help schools that are initiating or im- 
plementing talent development pro- 
grams, this book covers many of the 
problems involved in dealing with 
the gifted pupil. Contributors include 
Nicholas Hobbs, Elizabeth Drews, A. 
Harry Passow, Paul Witty, Robert Hav- 
ighurst and Miriam Goldberg. Each 
writes on the area in which he is most 
competent. 

The steps necessary to introduce and 
operate a program for gifted pupils 
are explained; and techniques are pre- 
sented for evaluating such programs 
once they are underway. Included in 
the book are sections on current re- 
search, the identification of talent, pro- 
gram organization, guidance services, 

continued on page 12 
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WINNING WAYS, How to Conduct Successful Election Campaigns for Public 
School Tax and Bond Proposals. National Education Association, 1201 16 St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy $1.00, quantities at discount. 


= “The best time to begin planning 
for a school tax or bond election this 
year is about two years ago.” 

This is the rather whimsical—but 
very practical—theme of “Winning 
Ways,” a fresh, informative guide to 
winning local issues through effective 
public relations. 

The booklet is a promoter for strong 
organizations conducting active, posi- 
tive campaigns. It is filled with helpful 
and practical suggestions, presenting 
procedures, devices and techniques 
which have been employed with suc- 
cess in many parts of the country. 

“What happens before an election is 
called may have more bearing upon 
success at the polls than what is done 
during the actual drive for votes,” ac- 
cording to the guide. “The recipe for 
a school campaign’s success is a sound, 
friendly, well-planned, continuous and 
well-conducted program of public re- 





lations—far ahead of the specific call 
for ballot marking.” Here are some of 
the techniques suggested for a well- 
organized campaign: 


@ People need facts to make intelli- 
gent decisions. The entire school staff 
should be thoroughly armed with an 
understanding of the long-term plan- 
ning as well as immediate necessities. 
This is one way to present a uniform, 
accurate and consistent picture of 
school proposals to the public. 


= The precampaign period is vital. 
This is the time to discover and fend 
off potential opposition. Contact the 
opinion-makers in the community, get 
their advice and assistance. 


@ The core of your campaign is your 
committee. Select members from every 
group: civic, business, industry, labor, 
women’s groups, Republicans, Demo- 

continued on page 14 
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SOUND FOR EDUCATION 
SOUND FOR CONVENIENCE 
SOUND FOR SAFETY 


Get expert advice at the planning stage 






with this unique service from Stromberg-Carlson 


Next time you and your associates sit down to dis- 
cuss sound systems for your existing schools or 
an installation for a new one—ask a Stromberg- 
Carlson Communications Consultant to sit in. He’ll 
participate as a. working member of your com- 
mittee—ready with the expert information you 
need for fast, wise decisions. 

Call Western Union Operator 25 and ask for the 


name of your local Stromberg-Carlson School 
Communications Consultant — or write for free 
brochure §-144 “The School with Sound Offers 
More of Everything.” Write to: 


Commercial Products Division 
Box B, 1412 North Goodman Street 
Rochester 3, New York 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
a oivision of GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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the teacher’s role, community partici- 
pation in talent development programs 
and blueprints of four successful action 
programs used by schools. 


WORKING WITH SUPERIOR STUDENTS: 
THEORIES AND PRACTICES. Bruce Shert- 
zer (ed). Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 259 East Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 370 pages, $5.95. 


AUTOMATED TEACHING 


New principle in texts. Three new 
textbooks designed to supplement, 
and even substitute for, teaching ma- 








chines have been published by Dou- 
bleday & Co. 

“TutorTexts” incorporate the prin- 
ciples of the teaching machine in text- 
book form. Information is offered in 
small units; and tests are made of the 
reader’s understanding by means of 
multiple-choice questions which must 
be answered properly in order to pro- 
ceed. A wrong answer leads to more 
discussion of the same point. The rate 
of progress is determined only by the 
student’s facility to choose the right 
answer. Since the reader gets all ques- 
tions and answers himself, the teacher 
is relieved to some degree, and with 





OUT 
DRAPERIES 


(Photo illustrates ‘‘NASSAU”’ exclusive print on LuXout DIM-OUT draperies.) 


BETTER BECAUSE LUXOUT Draperies offer COMPLETE effective light control: 


LUXOUT TRANSLUCENT draperies eliminate glare in offices, 
lounges, corridors and where audio-visual instruction is not given. 


LUXOUT DIM-OUT draperies diffuse sunlight and darken rooms for 


projected petures. 


Widest selection of colors, patterns, materials! 
Consult your LuXout distributor, or contact: 


Free brochure, folders 
and color samples 
available upon request. 


Loatic 


INCORPORATED 





Department SM 
1822 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Virginia 
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the time saved is able to concentrate 
on students in need of additional help, 


ADVENTURES IN ALGEBRA, by Norman 
A. Crowder and Grace C. Martin, 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 
360 pages. $3.95 

THE ARITHMETIC OF COMPUTERS, by 
Norman A. Crowder, Doubleday & 
Co., 480 pages. $3.95 

THE ELEMENTS OF BRIDGE, by Charles 
Goren, Doubleday & Co., 432 pages. 
$3.95 


EXCHANGE PRUGRAMS 


Teacher opportunities. Qualified 
teachers with a desire to interpret 
American education and life abroad 
will find this booklet full of oppor- 
tunities under the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Program. Available 
positions are listed for the year 1961- 
62 for elementary, secondary and jun- 
ior college teachers. Requirements for 
making applications are listed, as well 
as different types of exchange arrange- 
ments and an explanation of the pro- 
gram. A substantial portion of the 
booklet is given to a listing of oppor- 
tunities ranging from Australia to 
Venezuela. 


TEACHER EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES. 
Published by U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 39 pages. Free. 


RESEARCH 


Studies in education. Last year, 2,052 
dissertations were accepted by the 91 
institutions granting the doctorate in 
education; another 1,976 dissertations 
were “underway” at the time. Each of 
these studies is listed by subject and 
author in Phi Delta Kappa’s just-pub- 
lished monograph devoted to educa- 
tional research projects. Also included 
in the book is a research methods bib- 
liography that is divided into four 
general areas. 

There seems to be a departure 
from philosophy of education as a dis- 
sertation topic. Only 2% of the total 
doctoral studies completed in 1959 
dealt with some area of philosophy, 
compared to more than 5% in 1953. 
Increased interest is being expressed 
now in educational and general psy- 
chology, guidance and counseling and 
international education. 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 1959. 
Compiled by Mary Louise Lyda, Har- 
old Anderson, and Carter V. Good. 
Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., Eighth Street 
and Union Avenue, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 138 pages. $3.50. 
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Are you pooped, parched and para- 
lyzed .. . because your floors always 
seem to need care and attention? 


STEP-AHEAD SAVES WORK .. . by requiring far less 
intermediate maintenance. You don't need to damp mop, buff 
or touch up nearly so often, because STEP-AHEAD resists 
scuffing, dirt pick-up and rubber marking like no other finish. 
STEP-AHEAD SAVES WORK. . . by extending the main- 
tenance cycle. You don’t have to scrub or refinish STEP-AHEAD 
as often as other finishes, because its durable polymer ingredient 
outlasts other finishes ... stays good-looking far longer. 
STEP-AHEAD SAVES WORK. . . by making it easier to 
refinish when refinishing becomes necessary. STEP-AHEAD 
alone has its tailored-to-the-job emulsifier system. That means it 
Strips easily, is easy to apply, is easier to patch or replace. 


Your first drum of tough STEP-AHEAD can save you enough 
to pay for the next two! For proof, call your local Johnson's 


Wax Distributor today. Write for his name to Johnson's Wax, 
Dept. SM12, Racine, Wisconsin. 


STEP-AHEAD is a product of JOHNSON/S WAX 


Be at peace with the world 
as a peacock! STEP-AHEAD floor finish 


almost makes maintenance a_ pleasure! 


. and proud 


SPECIAL FINISH FOR - 
MEAVY.TRaric LOORS Alia 


‘JOHNSON S ° WAX 


SERVICE 


PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN. "JOHNSON’S" AND “STEP-AHEAD" ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS. 
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this 18-row telescoping 
gym seat installation is 
operated MANUALLY 














































New Safway telescoping gym seat installation at Menomonee Falls High School, Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 
architects—Kloppenburg é Kloppenburg, Milwaukee. Seating set-up shown is duplicated on the opposite 
side of the gym (total capacity 2,370). 


t 


SAF WAY 


TELESCOPING 
GYM SEATS 


quickly opened to any required number 
of rows or closed to clear the floor 


EASY OPERATION of Safway telescoping gym seats means 
lower handling costs every time you change your set-up. With 
Safway's straight-line tracking, manual operation is practical 
for most installations—even the big 18-row bleacher shown above. 

Other Safway features are extra-large wheels, non-sticking 
nylon glides, fewer moving parts and less metal-to-metal friction. 





SPECTATOR COMFORT— Ample foot GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest into a ver: 


and knee room; inclined seats; good view. tical cabinet. Rich Golden Oak finish. 
COMPLETE SAFETY—For spectators, gym COMPLETE LINE—Recessed, wall- 
users and maintenance personnel. attached and portable types. 

FLOOR PROTECTION— Wheels roll in MOTORIZED OPERATION — Available 
separate tracks to prevent grooving. for larger installations if desired. 











SAEPWATYT 














WRITE 
| FOR BULLETIN SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
1612V 6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 
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Winning Ways 
Continued from page 10 





crats, religious and patriotic organiza- 
tions, agriculture, etc. The committee 
may be large since all its members wil] 
not be active. Its name is important, 
“A Desk for Every Child Committee” 
is better than “Committee for Schoo] 
Bonds.” 


@ Don’t sell bonds or tax levies. Sel] 
the welfare and needs of boys and 
girls. Intelligent and concise messages 
directed to women have the best re- 
sults. Where the welfare of children js 
at stake, women will convince the 
men. State facts clearly and without 
exaggeration. 


m Use every possible channel of 
communication. Printed literature, 
speeches, direct mail, billboards, ra- 
dio, TV and newspaper should be 
employed where finances permit. In 
many campaigns, students have gone 
home bearing cards which read: “Im- 
portant school election TUESDAY 
DECEMBER 14... Be sure to 
vote.” And later: “Important school 
election today . . . Have you voted?” 


@ Don’t try to run a campaign with- 
out fuel. Funds for financing school 
campaigns have been raised by all 
sorts of methods, but in most cases 
solicitations should not be made by 
school personnel. The campaign com- 
mittee may solicit from the general 
public, PTA, and local education as- 
sociations. In areas where mass pub- 
licity media will be used, a financial 
subcommittee should begin work early. 


@ Ring doorbells to get out the votes. 
The most effective activity in any cam- 
paign for school bonds or taxes is a 
thorough person-to-person canvass in 
the community. Many elections in 
which school issues have been defeated 
have later resulted in victory after well- 
organized, doorbell-ringing, personal 
solicitation. 

@ Explain your needs and costs. Don’t 
talk about cost until you have estab- 
lished the educational needs of chil- 
dren. When you do explain the cost 
item, reduce it to easily understood 
terms of so many cents per $1,000 of 
assessed value. 


@ Pace the campaign. Timing is im- 
portant, and the campaign should 
reach its peak on election day. Activity 
should move into high gear about a 
week before the voting day, with em- 
phasis on mass media the last three or 
four days. 





WINNING WAYS, HOW TO CONDUCT SUC- 
CESSFUL ELECTION CAMPAIGNS FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TAX AND BOND PRO- 
POSALS. National Education Assoc., 
1201 16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Single copy $1.00, quantities at dis- 
count, 
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No school should be without this 
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* More than just a convenience, handy, coin-operated 
8 vendors make Kotex feminine napkins readily 
t. available at all times. They provide a needed and 
in appreciated service for students and teachers. 
ad Vendors are available without charge. 
: Kotex is Confidence. When you offer new Kotex 
napkins, you provide the feminine protection 
' most girls prefer. That's because every tapered 
: Vending machines for Kotex belts Kotex napkin now has a new softer covering, 
4 are also available at a nominal cost. pleated ends for a smoother fit and the Kimlon 
a center for longer-lasting protection. 
d 
of ke eK KKK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK EK KK KKK CLIP AND MAIL 4H KH HK KF 
1 
a Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on men- Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
d strual education for both elementary and high schools. Department Number SM-120, 
y The Story of Menstruati delightful 10-minute, 16 ey Wena 
e ory o enstruation—a dellg u -minute, -mm. , 2 . 
a Walt Disney sound and color film which gives a warm, | [1] Please send me complete. details and ordering information 
at GN AE TR ee eT Please send information on the vending machine service 
7 spictiabieis | for Kotex feminine napkins, 
You're A Young Lady Now—bright new edition! Especially | 
. written and illustrated for girls 9 to 12. | NAME 
R Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written oraz 
x especially for the teenager, newly revised. | ORGANIZATION 
: Instructional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide, ADDRESS 
x Mother-Daughter Program and Product Demonstration Kit. ; 
} CITY ZONE Le 





KOTEX and KIMLON are trademarks of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS offer school administrators student accepted advantages in service 
and economy. Big, roomy interiors are designed for student conveniences. Built-in louvers 
assure free-flow ventilation—keep locker interiors fresh and clean smelling the year ‘round. 
Bonderized. All steel construction — fire proof. Republic will help you with your locker planning, 
assume full responsibility for complete installation. 














at the head of the class 






TRUSCON Aluminum Classroom Windows 


Big! Bright! Economical! Truscon Aluminum Windows 
are at the head of the class in modern school design, 
construction, and easy maintenance. 


Truscon Aluminum Classroom Windows offer the 
economy of large glass areas combined with a wide 
selection of projected ventilator arrangements. Lower 
in first cost than conventional glass block and ribbon 
window construction. Lower in maintenance costs with 
the plus advantage of easy glass replacement. 


Truscon Aluminum Classroom Windows are weather- 
stripped with vinyl plastic around the entire vent 
perimeter on the inner weathering contact. The unique 
design of this weatherstripping assures a tight seal, 
minimum infiltration of air, more comfortable room 
temperature, and a resultant savings in heating costs. 
Hardware is polished white bronze, with a selection of 
cam handles or spring latches. Also available with spe- 
cial removable handle for controlled air conditioning. 


Consult your architect. Ask him to check his A.I.A. 
FILE No. 16-E. Or, call your Republic-Truscon repre- 
sentative for details, specifications, and quotations. 


REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE TUBING, rounds, squares, rectangles, are a building 
material with unlimited freedom in structural design. Both beautiful and 
functional. Greater strength, less weight, easy to handle. Smooth, unbroken 
surfaces resist moisture and corrosion. No sharp corners or bare edges. 
Easy to join with other structural members. Ask your architect or building 
contractor to investigate the advantages and economies of ELECTRUNITE Tubing. 
Write for additional information and specifications. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

DEPT. SM-9943R 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send information on the following products: 
O Truscon Aluminum Classroom Windows 

OC) Republic Steel Lockers 

O Republic ELECTRUNITE® Tubing 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as part of a community education program 


Where to use temporary buildings 


By ROBERT J. MYERS, Director of Research, Albuquerque Public Schools 


= = = An article in the Sep- 
tember issue of SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT described how we have been 
relieving the pressure on Albu- 
querque’s overcrowded _ schools 
through the use of temporary build- 
ings. (See “Two ways to beat a 
population boom,” SM, Sept. ’60.) 
It also detailed another district’s 
approach to the same problem— 
low-cost, permanent structures. 
The fact of the matter is, Albu- 
querque employs both temporary 
and permanent buildings to keep 
pace with zooming enrollments. Our 
approach differs, though, in the 
grade level at which each kind of 
building is used. We have solved 
the problem of too many students 
and too little money by using im- 
provised facilities for elementary 
schools until high school needs have 
been met with permanent buildings. 
There are several reasons why we 
have chosen to work this way. 


Elementary schools—yes 


First of all, we know that our 
present, heavy elementary enroll- 
ment will shortly be moving into 
our already bursting high schools. 
Since our funds for new school con- 
struction are severely limited, we 
can’t build both elementary and 
secondary schools at the same time. 
If we spend all our money on ele- 
mentary construction now, what 
shall we do when the enrollment 
bulge hits our high schools in three 
or four years? And even if we could 
build then, would we be able to get 
a high school up in time to handle 
the great numbers of students that 
continue to pour from our elemen- 
tary schools? 

The answer, for us, has been to 
insure adequate, permanent high 
school space first, while relieving 
elementary shortages with inexpen- 


sive temporary barracks. The use 
of makeshift classrooms at any level 
is undesirable. But our 350 barracks 
classrooms have prevented the need 
for widespread double sessions. 

So far, our method has succeeded 
very well. Grade school youngsters 
spend most of their school day in the 
same classroom. Since they do very 
little moving around, barracks class- 
rooms have proved adequate for 
their needs. 


High schools—no 


Temporary classrooms in high 
schools, though, are a different story. 
Here, students are on the go, all 
day long, moving from class to class 
every hour. Barracks classrooms are 
usually located near the sides or 
backs of existing buildings. It takes 
the students longer to get to them— 
and back. What’s more, they usually 
have to pass through open outside 
areas to do it. This means they must 
don warm outer clothing in winter. 
At all seasons, it means increased 
maintenance chores in adjoining 
permanent buildings as_ students 
track in mud and dust from the bar- 
racks area. 

These problems, however, are 
minor. The real disadvantage to us- 
ing temporary structures on the sec- 
ondary level is that they simply can- 
not serve the high school’s special 
needs. A language laboratory, for 
example, cannot be located in a bar- 
racks classroom—it would cost too 
much to add the expensive facilities 
needed for electronic teaching. The 
same holds true for science labs in 
temporary quarters. The cost of pro- 
viding gas, water, sufficient electrical 
outlets and materials storage space 
for even a minimum science pro- 
gram would be prohibitive. 

But why bother with temporary 
labs? Couldn’t, students attend tem- 








porary classrooms and share lab fa- 
cilities in the permanent high school 
building? This arrangement simply 
wouldn’t work in practice. The ad- 
ditional students would only crowd 
the permanent labs beyond capac- 
ity, to the detriment of the school’s 
science program. As for transferring 
students out of regular classrooms 
into adjacent barracks to create 
more space for permanent labora- 
tory facilities, the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. The whole objective of our 
building program is to keep our 
temporary measures as inexpensive 
as possible in order to free funds for 
permanent construction. Reconvert- 
ing permanent classrooms to other 
uses would be costly, without solv- 
ing our high school overcrowding 
problem. 


’ 


What's been done 


These are the reasons why we 
have concentrated our scarce funds 
on building permanent high schools. 
Since 1956, we have been working 
to relieve space shortages which we 
knew would grow greater each year. 
We spent what money we had to 
build new high schools. That meant 
using more barracks buildings to re- 
duce pressures in the elementary 
schools. When our last high school 
is completed next month, our build- 
ing situation will be such that we 
will be able to provide full-day ses- 
sions and adequate facilities for our 
high school students for the next 
three years. Then we can move 
ahead on a full-scale elementary 
building program. 

What we have done in Albu- 
querque could work in any size dis- 
trict. Whatever the situation, im- 
provising classroom space—while 
never good—is much more harmful 
and difficult at the high school level 
than in the elementary grades. End 
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You see more and more electronic organs in 
schools these days, for the organ has proved 
itself to be an invaluable part of school life...and after- 
school activities, too. But before you select an organ 
for your school, remember that organs vary greatly in 
versatility, quality and tone. We could tell you the 
CONN Organ is the best (and we believe it!) but that’s 
what every manufacturer says about his own product. 
So we leave it to an impartial judge... YOU! We invite 
you to hold an organ “bee”’ i.e. ask your CONN dealer 
to provide a CONN Organ (no charge of course) for a 
side-by-side test with other makes of organs. Let your 
own ears be the judge of the CONN’s superb tone. Test 
its versatility. Explore its unequalled musical range. 
And if there’s any question after that, ask your band- 
master about CONN quality. He’ll tell you CONN has 
been the name in band and orchestra instruments for 
over 85 years...a heritage of musical experience no 
other organ manufacturer offers. There is a CONN for 
every budget, room size and range of musical expression 
needed. Write today for literature and the location of 
your nearest CONN dealer. Don’t buy any organ until 


you try this one... CONN ORGAN 


Conn Organ Corporation ° Elkhart, Indiana 
























A committee member emphasizes a point 
during 1960 meeting. 


The A®tna Drivotrainer Curriculum Advisory Committee 
may be the one exception to the familiar adage “too many 
cooks spoil the broth.” The combination of wide and 
varied classroom experience, thorough knowledge of the 
subject and familiarity with the practices and problems 
in diverse parts of the country, enables this team of lead- 
ing educators to blend a sound educational recipe to satisfy 
the inquiring appetites of thousands of tomorrow’s drivers. 

This year, for instance, the Committee recommended 
the production of two new films and the revision of a 
third. New films on defensive driving and meeting emer- 
gencies as well as an advanced film on driving in heavy, 
urban traffic were suggested by the group because of their 
importance to safe driving and the Drivotrainer System’s 
many advantages over other training methods in these 
particular areas. The committee further recommended 
adding several new sequences to the existing expressway 
driving film to cover special techniques required in this 
type of driving. 

Continual development of this fast-growing driver edu- 
cation program is increasing the effectiveness of Drivo- 
trainer classrooms everywhere. The contributions made by 
the Drivotrainer Curriculum Advisory Committee are 
among the many reasons why the A&2tna Drivotrainer Sys- 


tem is now the dominant method of driver instruction in ~ 


more than 100 high school, college, private and military 
classrooms throughout the United States. 


Prominent safety and driver educators comprising the Atna Drivotrainer Curriculum Advisory 
Committee meet regularly to guide Atna Casualty specialists in developing new films and 
other teaching aids for the Drivotrainer System. 


EXPERTS STEER AXTNA 
DRIVOTRAINER SYSTEM 








Development of the Drivotrainer System was fi- 
nanced by the A&tna Casualty and Surety Company 
as a contribution to education and highway safety. 
Etna Casualty has no financial interest in the sale of 
Drivotrainer equipment but continues its public 
service support of the program through production 
of Drivotrainer films and other teaching aids, assist- 
ing in teacher training and by supplying an edu- 
cational liaison service to Drivotrainer users. 





Drivotrainer equipment is manufac- 
tured, sold and serviced by the Drivo- 
trainer Division, Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, 8, Pa. 











For information on the 
tna Drivotrainer System, write: 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DEPT. 


ETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


Public relations experts 
call grammar unimportant 


Schoolmen, stop fighting among 
yourselves over the decline of English 
in the United States. The fault lies 
neither with progressive nor basic 
theories of teaching. The culprit has 
now been unmasked for everyone to 
see. 

“Grammar,” according to public re- 
lations experts working with New York 
City’s government, “is unimportant.” 

The issue became an issue when a 
safety poster appeared on the city’s 
streets. The poster showed a cat warn- 
ing pedestrians not to cross against a 
red light. “That light’s gonna change,” 
the cat instructed. 

The poster brought immediate pro- 
tests from teachers in the city’s schools. 
“After all,” they argued, “we teach a 
child proper English for a few minutes 
each day. Then he spends the rest of 
his time looking at a sign, sanctioned 
by the city, that teaches improper 
English.” 

This wasn’t the first breach of gram- 
mar for “Tweets,” the offensive cat. An 
earlier sign had proclaimed “I’ve got 
nine lives. Do you?” 

The outraged purists also pointed out 
that the sign appeared just shortly after 
the city’s mayor had proclaimed “Learn 
English Week.” 


waits SCOCETHEOSCSCOCSSCOCSESSES 


Palo Alto school inspects 
students’ automobiles 


Students at Woodside High School, 
Palo Alto, Calif., must submit their 
cars to a safety inspection before park- 
ing them on the school grounds this 
year, 

The school has required that all de- 
fects be corrected before issuing a 
parking permit. 

School administrators and the stu- 
dent safety council are enlisting the 
aid of the California Highway Patrol 
in conducting the inspection. Items 
on the checklist include lights, brakes, 
mufflers, wipers, windshields and 
horns. 

“Some kids feel it is a Gestapo-like 
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activity,” said Francis Hutchinson, 
vice-principal and faculty administra- 
tor of the program. “But whenever 
there is a question, we give full ex- 
planations. We point out that viola- 
tions would result in a citation into 
juvenile court and that the inspection 
eliminates any risk.” 

The original inspection was held 
during the first week of school. Fol- 
lowup inspections have been held for 
autos missing the first check. 


New school has everything 
—but students and teachers 


If you think that getting a much 
needed school built will solve your 
over enrollment problem, consider the 
plight of schoolmen in Inkster, Mich. 
Their new $3 million dollar Hamil- 
ton J. Robichaud High School was 


completed this fall—but no one uses it. 
While it stands idle, the district’s jun- 
ior and senior high students attend 
double sessions at old, red brick Roo- 
sevelt School just a block away. 

The beautiful new tan and blue 
structure has everything: circular li- 
brary, completely equipped shops and 
laboratories, a plush 600-seat audito- 
rium, a 75-foot swimming pool. But 
local taxpayers, after approving funds 
to build the school, balked at raising 
more tax money for operating ex- 
penses and teachers’ salaries. 

Superintendent Robichaud, after 
whom the school was named, admits 
that he has a tough row to hoe in 
trying to persuade local residents to 
loosen their purse strings a little fur- 
ther. But he’s optimistic about open- 
ing the new school by the end of the 
school year, perhaps as early as Feb- 
ruary. A hard core of concerned citi- 
zens is working with him on an inten- 
sive doorbell ringing campaign to get 





Too good to miss... 


Don’t boo .. . Parents who encourage their children to win all the time, 


may be harming their offspring. That’s the theory of Family Life Specialist, 
Margueritte Lynch, of the University of Illinois. Mrs. Lynch says it’s just 
as important to be a good loser as a good winner. The important thing is 
for parents to set a good example for their children. For instance, when 
you see an umpire blow a decision, don’t boo. 


Don’t talk . . . In Westbury, N.Y., the last student has paid the supreme 


penalty for talking unnecessarily in class. When his teacher assigned him 
to write “I will not talk in class any more,” 1,000 times, news of the 
punishment reached higher authorities. Superintendent Cecil Rice called 
the punishment “useless, senseless copying,” and suggested that next time 
the “old fashioned” teacher might instead assign an essay on proper 
classroom behavior. 


Don’t bother . . .Sometimes science teachers wish students wouldn’t bother 


to bring in exhibits. Take the case of Teacher Norman Abramson in Lawn- 
dale, Calif. When his class was studying anatomy, two of his students 
brought in an exhibit they had found on their way to school—a human 
skull. The class never even got a chance to look at the find. Sheriff's 
deputies confiscated it for investigation. 


Don’t walk . . . run, to apply for a teaching job in Westport, Conn., if 


you've always had a yen for country club life. The schools are considering 
offering apartments at the town-owned country club as an inducement to 
prospective teachers. 








who says 
you can't fight 
progress ? 


Some people just don't like to change. 
They fought the typewriter for years. First 
they said it wouldn't work. Then they 
claimed it was practical only for court 
reporters. 


Now there are those who are opposing 
the shorthand machine. That it's much 
faster, far mofe accurate, even easier to 
learn, cuts no ice. That more and more 
business firms are coming to prefer it... 
that it is used in the United Nations, in the 
Congress of the United States and in all 
scientific fields, they consider inadequate 
justification. 


Drop us a note for an informative high 
school experience report. 


Sievogyaph 


SHORTHAND MACHINE 





STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
8040 North Ridgeway Ave., Skokie, Ill. 
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the doors of the new high school 
opened. Until they succeed, the Robi- 
chaud School's clocks will continue to 
tick off the hours in the otherwise 
silent building. 
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State school bus laws 
called traffic hazard 


Variety may be the spice of life, but 
state-to-state variance in school bus 
laws are constituting a hazard to life, 
according to the transportation direc- 
tor of the Baltimore public schools. 

Walter M. Gordon claims the va- 
riety of bus regulations is a basic traf- 
fic hazard. Motorists are required to 
stop when a school bus halts in some 
states, but in others they need only 
slow down. Drivers are also confused 
by the differences in signals, which 
vary from red or amber (in assorted 
combinations) to stop arms with or 
without lights. Similarly, colors of the 
buses vary and the required markings 
are not uniform. 

Thirty-two percent of the nation’s 
public school pupils ride school buses, 
Gordon says. There should be some 
agreement on the laws regulating the 
vehicles. 


in oil 


Teaching team 
covers two subjects 


A science instructor and a math 
teacher in East Orange, N.J., are 
working together to teach math and 
physics to the same class of 29 jun- 
iors at J. Scott High School. 


Douglas Van Lieu teaches the 
group mathematics for one hour a 
day. The next hour David Griffiths 
instructs them in physics. The two 
teachers coordinate their material to 
show students how the principles of 
one subject can be applied to the 
other. They meet informally once a 
day to discuss what they’re covering 
in their respective classes. 

So far, they say, their students in 
the combined math and physics class 
are doing much better than those 
studying under more rigid, depart- 
mentalized conditions. If nothing else 
comes of their experiment, Griffiths 
and Van Lieu feel it has demon- 
strated that high school juniors can 


successfully study advanced math 
and physics. Up to now, only seniors 
were permitted to take advanced 
courses. 
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Prayer ruled acceptable 
for New York State schools 


Recitation of the “Regents prayer” 
in New York State schools is permis- 
sible under the unanimous ruling 
handed down recently by five justices 
of the Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court. 

The justices held that the non-com- 
pulsory, non-denominational prayer, 
recommended for public school use by 
the state’s board of regents in 1951, 
was not prohibited under the First 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 
Their decision upheld an earlier rul- 
ing of the state supreme court last 
year. 

Five parents in the Herricks school 
district in New York’s Nassau County, 
had filed the original suit protesting 








Comparative education 


Schools make news all over the world. For example, consider poor Chiang 
Kai-shek. He issued an order concerning school work on Formosa and found 
himself on the side of the Hungarian Communists. 

Chiang told Formosa’s teachers to let up on their students, some of whom, 
he stated, have died from exhaustion brought about by too much homework. 
His voice had hardly died down when the news came that Hungarian teachers 
were also letting up. Their children, it was reported, were developing high 
blood pressure from excessive doses of studying. 

In France, the question of proper dress has practically become a state 
issue. No one objected when schools from Metz to Paris forbade boys to 
wear Fidel Castro beards, but now the girls have been told it’s unseemly 
to look like national heroine, Brigitte Bardot. 

All of which brings us to Great Britain. The problem there isn’t dress. 
It’s undress. It seems that “a plump, middle-aged schoolteacher” has been 
elected president of the British Sun Bathing Society, a nudist organization. 

All the authorities know is that her name was announced as Muriel 
Clark. But Miss Clark has refused to identify herself or her school any 
further. “Education authorities might not like the idea of a teacher who is 
also a nudist,” she said. “It’s my bread and butter.” 
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Locust Grove Elementary School, Windsor Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania. 


Chromalox Electric Unit Ventilator automatically 
draws fresh outside air for cold weather ventilation 
or mild weather natural cooling. Convected heat 
from flanking Chromalox Baseboard Heaters 
breaks up downdrafts from windows. 


Harvey J. Becker, Principal. ‘*. . . electric heat is 
ideal for today’s schools. We are very pleased.” 











What about CHROMALOX electric heat? 


First electrically heated school in Pennsylvania 
is comfortable and content 


Completed in 1958, this six-room, 180-student ele- 
mentary school was the first in Pennsylvania to be 
heated entirely by electricity. Now in its third winter, 
heating costs are comparable to other fuels available 
and well below original estimates. 

Comfort is ideal. And there’s no soot, leaky 
pipes, water hammer, fuel or combustion odors. 

Eight more classrooms, plus an all-purpose room, 
library, music room and educational materials room 
are now under construction. Initial costs of this 
addition have been reduced considerably, since 


EDWIN L.WIEGAND COMPANY 


7500 Thomas Boulevard . Pittsburgh 8, Pa. . CHurchill 2-6400 


CHROMALOX ELECTRIC HEAT 


boiler room expansion, piping and pipe trenches are 
all eliminated. With electric heating, you need only 
extend the wiring, and install electric units as 
classrooms are completed. 

Aren’t these good reasons why your school should 
be heated by Chromalox? Write us for more facts 
and figures on Chromalox Electric Heat for this and 
other schools. 

Architect: Buchart Associates, York, Pa. 


Power Company: Metropolitan Edison Company 
Electric Heating Contractor: John Z. Barton o1078 
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against recitation of the prayer during 
opening school classes. The appellate 
division ruled that no violation of the 
principle of separation of church and 
state existed, provided students were 
not required to recite the prayer 
aloud and could keep silent if they 
chose. 
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School lunches 
are big business 
The next time you’re asked to name 


the largest restaurant business in the 
United States, forget about Childs, 





Stouffer’s or Howard Johnson. Ameri- 
ca’s schools serve more meals to more 
people than any food chain in the 
country. 

The federal government alone 
spends as much on the school lunch 
program as A & P, General Mills, and 
Campbell Soup Co. combined earn in 
a year. Cash subsidies of some $110 
million annually, together with sur- 
plus _— distribution, help make up 
the 2.2 billion complete meals served 
each year to 13-million school chil- 


dren. 
Meals cost elementary children 
from 20 cents to 30 cents each, 


though schools in some states charge 








LEARNING BY SEEING 





PHILCO advances the 
science of 
visual education 


WITH NEW TRANSISTORIZED 
CLOSED CIRCUIT TV SYSTEMS 


Visual education, through the use of 
closed circuit TV, is being adopted 
rapidly by schools throughout the 
nation. Philco’s broad experience in 
educational TV is your assurance of 
obtaining the greatest flexibility and 
economy. Philco’s new all-transistor 
equipment is your guarantee of maxi- 
mum reliability, freedom from main- 
tenance and ease of operation. Write 
today for information and your copy 
of the Philco Closed Circuit TV 
Systems Planning Guide. 


Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
In Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 





Philco Closed Circuit TV Systems per- 
mit multi-group instruction, with full 
audience participation. 


PH ILCO, 
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as little as 10 cents and youngsters 
who are unable to pay at all get 
lunches free. Federal grants contrib- 
ute about 9.5 cents to the cost of each 
meal. 

Large as these total figures are, 
some 31 million school children still do 
not participate in the school lunch 
program. 


Work-study program aids 
slow learners in Dayton 


Slightly retarded 
Dayton, Ohio, are being given a 
chance to alternate school and em- 
ployment sessions under an experi- 
mental program now underway in the 
city’s schools. The purpose of the plan 
is to prevent drop-outs of slow learners 
before they are ready to cope with 
life outside school. 

Instead of quitting school at 16, 
students with IQ’s ranging from 50 to 
80 are encouraged to continue on a 
three-week school, three-week em- 
ployment basis. They study the basic 
subjects required to qualify for regu- 
lar high school diplomas. At the same 
time, they gain valuable on-the-job 
experience during their three-week 
work sessions. 

Attendance is checked carefully on 
both the school and work portions of 
the program. In addition, school of- 
ficials consult with employers in order 
to learn what points to stress in coun- 
seling students on proper social be- 
havior. 

The ages of the 141 juniors and sen- 
iors participating in the program range 
from 16 to 20. Says William Beitze, 
supervisor of special education for 
Dayton’s schools: “If it takes 18 years 
for a normal youngster to learn to get 
along in the world, we should not ex- 
pect a retarded child to do it in less.” 
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Teacher-painters waste 
money, contractor says 


Teachers are running painters and 
decorators out of the public building 
painting business, according to a 
spokesman for painting and decorating 
contractors. 

Leland M. Wiscombe, of Salt Lake 
City, charged that too many school 
teachers are being hired to do jobs that 
should rightly be performed by profes- 
sional painters. 

“Public school teachers who paint 
school buildings during the summer 
months are not saving taxpayers’ 
money,” he said. “In fact, their inex- 
perience results in more accidents and 
higher insurance rates paid by the 
school boards.” 


youngsters in 
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are busy days 


in a school that 
takes advantage of its “breaks” 
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An interview with the 


The Council for Basic Education is one of the most discussed—and least 
understood—organizations in the field of education. Here, in a tape-recorded 
interview, three of its leaders tell why the Council was formed, what it’s 
campaigning against and what it’s really for. 


TRUE FALSE 


The Council for Basic Education (CBE) opposes “progressive education”? 


CBE opposes federal aid to education? 


CBE wants to return to the good old days, “when schools taught the three R’s 


and taught them properly”? 


CBE is opposed to such “educational frills’ as the use of audio-visual 


aids, field trips, and courses in typing? 


CBE is opposed to having driver training taught by the schools? 


CBE feels that college courses in “how to teach” are useless? 


= The Council for Basic Education—with head- 
quarters in Washington—is one of the most talked 
about (and cursed) organizations in the educational 
field. But a close look at the statements of CBE’s 
friends and enemies indicates that perhaps neither 
really knows what the organization is all about. 

The answer to each of the questions above is 
“false,” and yet CBE has been alternately damned 
and praised for taking these stands. 

Where does CBE really stand? Is it really the 
enemy of the National Education Association and 
the darling of Admiral Rickover? Recently, a 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editor went to Washington 
to interview three of CBE’s top leaders. 

In interviewing these men, no attempt was made 
by our editors to argue CBE’s position. The sole 
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intent was to gain information, to find out where it 
stood on major issues in education. 

Thomas Bledsoe, executive-secretary of CBE, is 
a former professor at Illinois University and until 
recently was in the publishing business. 

Mortimer Smith, editor of CBE’s monthly bulletin 
and chief propagandist for the organization, is a 
former free-lance writer who became interested in 
education and decided to devote his life to trying to 
reform it. 

Samuel Withers, associate secretary of CBE, is 
on leave from his job as a high school English teacher 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The following questions and answers are taken 


from the transcript of a tape-recorded interview 


with these three men. 
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it, is there anything 

good about education 
in the public schools of to- 
day. 
BLEDSOE: Certainly. There’s a lot 
that’s good. But there’s a lot that’s 
bad, too. The Council for Basic 
Education is not in business to at- 
tack the schools—we’re in business 
to improve them. We feel that any- 
body who says, “Everything is all 
right in the schools today,” is just 
blind. And yet, an awful lot of peo- 
ple in education seem to think that 
way. When we point out some of 
the bad things in education, it is 
not just for the purpose of pointing 
a finger. It is for the purpose of 
getting them improved. 


0 Gentlemen, as you see 


Q. What are some of these bad 
things that you see? Where would 
you start? 


BLEDSOE: I think the best place to 
start is right in the first grade—with 
the reading program. This is per- 
haps the best example of what is 
wrong with the schools today. Dur- 
ing the last 30 years, there has been 
a shift from the old phonic method 
of teaching reading to the “look- 
say” method. The result has been 
that many, many people graduate 
from elementary school—and even 
high school—without knowing how 
to read. 


Q. Many educators say that this is 
a fake controversy that you have 
thought up. They say that the 
phonic method is being used in the 
schools and that it is being com- 
bined with the newer and more pro- 
gressive look-say method. Would 
you agree with this? 

SMITH: I would say that many of 
these educators of whom you speak 
don’t always know what is going.on 
in the field of reading instruction. 
The standard position of the official 


Council for Basic Education 


reading experts, is that phonic in- 
struction is something that must be 
delayed. There is a fundamental 
difference between the use of phon- 
ics in an incidental fashion and the 
systematic use of phonics from the 
beginning as the basic method for 
teaching reading. 


WITHERS: Actually, it’s impossible 
to get systematic phonic instruc- 
tion widely practiced in America’s 
schools today, because there’s no 
reading series generally available 
that is based on anything but the 
look-say method. To teach phonics 
a teacher must either construct her 
own system or persuade the admin- 
istration to buy one of the many 
successful supplementary phonics 
systems. This requires a lot of ini- 
tiative and additional expense, and 
still leaves the students reading the 
limited vocabulary of the look-say 
readers. 


SMITH: More emphasis is placed to- 
day on “reading readiness” than on 
teaching. This is part of the life ad- 
justment business—not forcing a 
student to read until some tests 
show he’s ready. 


Q. You think, then, that all chil- 
dren should be expected to read at 
exactly the same time—presumably 
in the first grade? 


BLEDSOE: Not at all. But the read- 
ing readiness idea has been carried 
to such an extreme that there are 
schools where children do not start 
reading until they’re in the third, 



















fourth or fifth grades. But when a 
child enters school, the one thing he 
wants to learn more than anything 
else is how to read. I think it is very 
thwarting for him to find that the 
teacher doesn’t think he’s ready. 


ing were changed in 

the elementary 
schools, would this satisfy 
your program? 


QO If the teaching of read- 


BLEDSOE: This is one important 
step, but it is not the only one. For 
example, we think that the teaching 
of arithmetic is much too slow in 
this nation. We did a study recently 
which showed fairly conclusively 
that European elementary school 
children are two years ahead of 
their American counterparts. We 
don’t think that European children 
are any brighter than American 
children. The difference is simply 
that we don’t challenge our students 
to move ahead faster. 


Q. You say that at the elementary 
level our students are two years be- 
hind the European students. Do you 
have any proof that the European 
graduate knows more arithmetic 
than his American counterpart? 

SMITH: Because the pattern of sec- 
ondary schools in Europe and Amer- 
ica is entirely different, it is impos- 
sible to answer that question as 
stated. A comparison is proper on 
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the elementary school level since 
both systems are based on universal 
attendance and a single curriculum. 
There is clear evidence that gradu- 
ates of European elementary schools 
are ahead of ours in arithmetic. 


WITHERS: There’s more to it than 
that. It seems to me that there has 
been a tendency in American educa- 
tion in the last 30 years or so to un- 
derestimate the interest and abilities 
of very young children — children 
who are just entering school. I think 
that we can give the majority much 
more challenging work than we have 
been giving. When a child starts 
school, he is avid for learning. 


Q. How about some of the other 
elementary school subjects? Do we 
have problems there too? 


BLEDSOE: We feel very strongly that 
history and geography and what 
used to be called civics have been 
weakened and watered down by the 
introduction of the so-called social 
studies. 


Q. If the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion were suddenly given the right 
to determine the curriculum for all 
elementary schools in the nation, 
what would you have a student 
studying? For example, if I were in 
the second grade, what would you 
expect me to be studying? 


SMITH: I certainly would expect, on 
the second grade level, that a stu- 
dent would be reading with some fa- 
cility and reading fairly sophisti- 
cated material. I don’t mean “The 
Last of the Mohicans,” but I think 
that a second grade student ought 
to be reading something beyond 
“Look, look. There goes Puff. 
Puff goes down.” And yet we 
find, time and again, that this is ex- 
actly the kind of thing that is being 
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read in the second grade. That is, 
where they are reading at all. Be- 
yond that, I certainly think that you 
should have a fairly advanced 
knowledge of number work in the 
second grade. I think you should be- 
gin to have elementary geography 
as a separate subject. You should 
be having history—perhaps at the 
level of stories about your country. 
We’re not prepared to give you an 
absolute blueprint of the second 
grade curriculum at the moment, 
but these things certainly would be 
included. ° 


Q. Would you want students to go 
out on field trips? 


SMITH: I think a great deal of the 
field trips come under the heading 
of boondoggling. I certainly would 
want to be very careful that the 
field trips really had some relation 
to the learning process and weren’t 
just extended recess periods. 


Q. In other words you don’t object 
to the idea of field trips? 


SMITH: If a teacher is good enough 
to make children feel that this is 
an important experience, that it isn’t 
just a picnic, then I think a field trip 
can be a valuable experience. 


In 1959, Dr. James B. 
QO Conant published a re- 

port on the American 
high school. He called for 
a tightening of standards 
in the secondary schools. 
Do you, in the main, agree 
with his report? 
BLEDSOE: We agree with some of 


the things he says, but in general we 
don’t think he went far enough. 
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Q. Could we take some of his rec- 
ommendations and see how you feel 
about them? For example, on the 
question of counseling he says there 
should be one full time counselor for 
every 250 or 300 high school pu- 
pils. Do you agree with that? 


BLEDSOE: Conant tends to use quan- 
titative rather than qualitative 
standards. Therefore, frequently he 
doesn’t make it clear exactly what 
he’s talking about. It seems to us 
that the fundamental issue in coun- 
seling is the kind of counseling— 
what you are counseling about and 
what kind of people are doing it. We 
feel that counseling in _ schools 
should basically be academic coun- 
seling. At present, the organized 
counseling and guidance programs 
tend to be vocationally and psycho- 
logically oriented. 


SMITH: Counseling should not be 
primarily to solve a student’s per- 
sonal and psychological problems, 
or his problems of social adjust- 
ment. I think there has been a tend- 
ency, too, in counseling to direct an 
individual toward a vocational ca- 
reer at too early a date. When a sixth 
grade student is told that he can’t 
go to college because he doesn’t 
have the ability, he is being de- 
prived of this opportunity at an aw- 
fully early date. 


BLEDSOE: Another thing that Co- 
nant doesn’t talk much about is who 
should do the counseling. He does 
say the counselor should have some 
teaching experience but he doesn't 
say what kind. There are an awful 
lot of people who have never taught 
anything but physical education who 
end up in the guidance department. 


Q. Conant calls for individualized 
programs for each student. He says 
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“Progressive education.” “Admiral Rickover.” “Federal aid to education.” “Certification.” “National 


Education Association.” 


Each of these words, names or phrases serves as a rallying cry to some people, a banner under which they 
are ready to do battle. And to an equally large and rabid group, each of these words is an epithet to be at- 
tached only to one’s worst enemies. 

Here are the responses of the leaders of the Council for Basic Education (itself an emotion-provoking phrase) 
to a few choice “swear words.” 


National Education Association 
(NEA). 


American Association of School 


Administrators (AASA). 


National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals (NASSP). 


Office of Education. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Federal aid to education. 


Dr. James B. Conant. 


Admiral Hyman G. Rickover. 


The Ford Foundation. 


Audio-visual aids. 


Dr. J. Lloyd Trump. 


Progressive education. 


Driver training. 


Certification. 


College courses in education. 
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“It's a poor underprivileged group that spent more money lobbying in Washington 
last year than any other organization . . . On the whole you find a sort of teacher's 
union that is interested largely in financial matters . . . | would rather see an organi- 
zation devoted to improvement of academic standards.” SMITH 


“Pretty much a part of the NEA... Although the NEA membership is made up 
basically of teachers, its policy is made up almost entirely by administrators . . . This 
is a pretty powerful group.” BLEDSOE 


“A typical NEA subsidiary but a powerful one because of large membership and be- 
cause a number of its members also belong to, or move into, the AASA.” WITHERS 


“It performs very useful services—publishing lots of things . . . | would like to see 
it made into a really competent information agency, so that its statistics would be 
available when they were really relevant . . . A great many people in the Office 
of Education hold the unfortunate point of view that a large number of American 
children are not educable. The whole life adjustment movement came out of con- 
ferences held under their auspices.” BLEDSOE 


“We take no stand whatever on this organization or its interest in federal aid to 


education.” BLEDSOE 


“We have no policy on this issue as an organization. Individual staff members have 
different views. The CBE’s function is limited to promoting higher academic standards 
in public schools . . . Our interest in education is limited essentially to this matter.” 


BLEDSOE 
“The fact that a distinguished scientist and former president of Harvard has de: sted 
so much time to public school problems is a healthy thing . . . We have some reserva- 


tions about his conclusions . . . Conant has not taken full advantage of the poten- 
tialities he had as an objective observer . . . Too much of his advice came from within 
the educational academy.” SMITH 


“Admiral Rickover has been a marvelous gadfly. He has made both a controversy 
and a contribution—and he has been pretty libelously attacked . . . Many of the 
people who attack Admiral Rickover most vigorously have never read him.” SMITH 


“They have done a number of very excellent things . . . Certainly the Ford people 


are giving it a good hard try.” SMITH 


“Audio-visual aids are valid tools if they’re used within the framework of basic educa- 
tion . . . We do quarrel with them if they are used for the kind of education that 
doesn’t educate.” WITHERS 


“The things we have read don’t seem as revolutionary to us as they apparently do to 
him and to a number of reviewers.” SMITH 


“There was a great deal that was useful in progressive education and a great deal 
that wasn’t. Anybody who wants to develop the kind of program we're talking about 
has got to be aware of the good and the bad—and how to use them.” BLEDSOE 


“It’s not called ‘driver training’, you know, it’s ‘driver education.’ We don’t believe 
that driver education is an academic subject . . . If it’s convenient to give driving 
lessons through the schools, go ahead and do it. But do it after school hours, not 
when students should be taking academic courses.” SMITH 


“We are interested in and delighted with the various reforms that are being proposed 
—particularly those aimed at increasing academic subject preparation for potential 
teachers.” WITHERS 


“One thing that concerns us is the excessive emphasis on pedagogy in certification re- 
quirements. Among other things, these cause many good potential teachers to shy 
away from the field. We feel that a lot of people can enter a classroom with no prepa- 
ration in how to teach and do an excellent job. Others, with all the preparation in 
the world, would be inadequate.” SMITH 
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that there should be no labeling of 
vocational, commercial or college 
preparatory programs. And he calls 
for flexibility so students can shift 
from one emphasis to another. Does 
this fit in with your program? 
SMITH: We are not supporters of vo- 
cational education in the public 
schools except at a very minimum 
level. We favor a track system be- 
cause it offers an opportunity for at 
least a significant part of the student 
body to get a solid academic pro- 
gram. But we deplore, in most 
tracks, the over-heavy emphasis on 
vocationalism. 


BLEDSOE: We believe that all stu- 
dents should be trained in the aca- 
demic subjects—in history, mathe- 
matics and English. ‘ 


Q. Conant would agree with you 
there. He says the requirements for 
graduation for all students should 
include four years of English, three 
or four years of social studies, two 
years of history and a senior course 
in American problems or American 
government. He also includes a year 
of mathematics, and at least one 
year of science. Would you differ 
with him on this minimum pro- 
gram? 

BLEDSOE: Yes, we think it’s too mini- 
mum. Also, again he is giving only 
quantitative measurements. We'd 
like to know what is included in 
those four years of English. Conant 
has never very specifically defined 
that. Four years of sitting in a class- 
room labeled “English” is not neces- 
sarily good education. A good Eng- 
lish program sets up. some definite 
standards and requirements. 


Q. Conant does say the time de- 
voted to English composition during 
the four years should occupy about 
half the total time. Each student, he 
says, should be required to write an 
average of one theme a week. 
BLEDSOE: This is one of Conant’s 
best recommendations. 


Q. Do you disagree with his mini- 
mum program of three years of so- 
cial studies? 

BLEDSOE: I must admit the phrase 
“social studies” gives us the creeps. 
Beyond that, we don’t know any 
valid reason why every year a stu- 
dent is in high school he should not 
have at least one course in this 
field. If we were presenting a cur- 
riculum, we would talk about four 


years rather than three, and we 
would talk about specific subjects 
rather than social studies in general. 


Q. How about the minimum of one 
year of math in the ninth grade 
which he recommends? 


BLEDSOE: That is awfully inade- 
quate. 


Q. What would be your minimum 
mathematics program for all stu- 
dents? 


WITHERS: If you really try to set out 
to teach all students, except those 
who are really mentally retarded, we 
would like to see mathematics a 
regular part of the curriculum 
throughout high school. Now the 
kind of mathematics that can be 
taught throughout is not going to be 
the same. You can’t teach a child 
with an IQ of 80 the kind of mathe- 
matics that you can teach to a child 
with an IQ of 160. 


BLEDSOE: The students who are slow 
are the last ones who ought to have 
to be giving up on mathematics at 
the end of the ninth grade. You can 
be sure that at the end of the ninth 
grade they haven’t learned much 
mathematics. Maybe at the end of 
four years you can give your slow- 
est children a reasonable grasp of 
arithmetic and a small working 
knowledge of algebra. I think you 
can show these students, if you set 
out to, that certain things in algebra 
are really useful in the normal con- 
duct of existence. 


Would you want to 
eliminate such things 
as clerical programs in 
the high schools—typing, 


stenography, home _ eco- 
nomics and things like that? 


SMITH: My feeling is that these are 
useful skills, although homemaking, 
for example, tends to get tremen- 
dously out of hand. I don’t think 
they are proper subjects for aca- 
demic credit. I do not think they 
should be taught instead of aca- 
demic subjects. If they can be taught 
in addition to, or in off hours, then 
they can be useful. But the general 
tendency in high schools today is to 
make a course in home economics, 
for example, equal in credit, and 
therefore academically equivalent, 
to a course in English. This doesn’t 
make any sense to us. I think it has 


become a way of nibbling at and 
drastically cutting down the acad- 
emic content of the curriculum. 


WITHERS: I wouldn’t go quite so far 
as you’ve gone. I would give per- 
haps a half credit to courses like this 
—assume that they are secondary. | 
think we ought to make a distinc- 
tion, too, on tracks. If you have a 
school large enough to have a four- 
track system, these courses could 
have more weight in the fourth track 
than in the other three. 


Q. These courses that we’ve been 
discussing really fall somewhere 
between the academic and the truly 
vocational courses. Where does vo- 
cational education fit in the schools? 


BLEDSOE: It really doesn’t. Voca- 
tional education is very expensive 
education. When you start equip- 
ping machine shops you're getting 
into money. Furthermore, we doubt 
the real value of vocational educa- 
tion. A student who learns how to 
run a tractor, because his school is 
in an agricultural area, is not going 
to find much use for this skill if 
he moves to the big city. On the 
other hand, if he learns to read and 
to write and to reason, he can use 
these skills no matter what part of 
the country he lives in. 


SMITH: Another objection to voca- 
tional education is that a lot of it, of 
necessity, tends to be out of date. 
If you equip shops in a society that 
changes technologically as rapidly 
as we do, it’s hard to keep up with 
the times. 


Q. A great number of these voca- 
tional programs are used to hold on 
to students who otherwise would 
leave the schools. Isn’t this impor- 
tant? 


BLEDSOE: This is an awfully pessi- 
mistic attitude. I don’t think there 
are sO many students who are not 
salvageable so far as education is 
concerned. 


Q. This is an attempt to salvage 
them, is it not? 
BLEDSOE: Not educationally. This is 
an attempt to interest them in some- 
thing that has no real relation to 
education. I’m not sure that we can | 
afford to give up so easily, especial- 7 
ly at the present time. I think the | 
Council for Basic Education would 
certainly feel as strongly as any or- 
ganization in the country that we | 
continued on page 65 
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Here are seven inexpensive ae you can 
employ right now to get more between-period 
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LOCKER AREA 
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By grouping student locker facilities in 
a widened corridor area near the audi- 
torium, other narrower corridors 
throughout the school are freed of con- 
gestion. This centralized area also 
serves as a checkroom for community 


gatherings or evening classes at the 
Norman High School, Norman, Okla. 











Inexpensive benches, which conceal 
heating units along the walls, combine 
with open wardrobe cabinets to form 
a dressing room in this corridor of 
the Indian Trail School, Highland 
Park, Ill. Cabinets placed in corridor 
leave more room in the classrooms, 
while benches ease problem of pulling 
on boots and rubbers. 
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STUDY AREA 
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This corridor corner has been convert- 
ed into educational space with the in- 
stallation of five language laboratory 
booths, a reading area with display 
rack for magazines (left) and a glass- 
enclosed display case for exhibits. This 
productive corridor space is at Whea- 
ton High School, Wheaton, IIl. 











LIBRARY 
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Portable bookshelves, chairs and tables 
have converted this dead-end space at 
the end of the corridor into an auxiliary 
library at the Winchell School in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. The area has been sharp- 
ly defined by placement of the book 
“trucks,” a change in floor covering, 
ample lighting and acoustical tile. 





continued on page 34 
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DISPLAY AREA 


Inexpensive tackboard can turn your 
corridors into extensive museums, art 
galleries, and display areas. In the 
Winchell School, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
sectional shelving, to hold _ potted 
plants, lends variety to an exhibit of 
children’s art. 


LUNCHROOM ae 


Extended benches and tables, which 
fold into recessed wall storage cabi- 
nets, quickly convert this wide corridor 
into a lunchroom at Webster Stanley 
Junior High School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
The kitchen and accessory equipment 
are located nearby. 


LOUNGE 





By grouping a few divans and easy 
chairs in lobby area of the Indian Trail 
School, Highland Park, Ill., a corridor 
was changed into a comfortable lounge 
for teachers and parents. The area is in 
demand as a visitors’ waiting room 
and informal conference and discus- 
sion facility. Architects planned space 
for this purpose in original plans, pro- 
viding fireplace to set the tone of the 
building. 
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How to plan a high school 


multi-purpose room for use 


If your multi-purpose rooms are merely “catch-alls,” you’re wasting 


space and taxpayers’ money. When properly used, they can be one of 


your schools’ greatest assets. Here are some points to bear in mind. 


# = ® Planning a new school? 
Need to cut costs? The solution— 
according to some schoolmen—is 
easy. Build a multi-purpose room. 

The trouble is, most multi-pur- 
pose rooms don’t save money be- 
cause they cannot perform their 
multi-purpose objective. The sought 
for savings are at the expense of 
operating efficiency. This is particu- 
larly true in high schools. For ex- 
ample, after a few good tries, 
schoolmen have learned that—in a 
high school, at least—no multi-pur- 
pose room can take the place of a 
gymnasium. 


Lack of planning 


But the multi-purpose room has 
had other problems. Poor schedul- 
ing has often defeated a good de- 
sign. A single room cannot be used 
for assembly one period, cleared 
for a large group social function the 
next, and set up again as a cafeteria 
the period following. Too much 
time is needed in preparing the 
area for use. 

Inadequate equipment is another 
stumbling block. You can’t use the 
room for television viewing, audio- 
visual presentations, and feeding, 
unless multiple lighting controls ex- 
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ist. If it’s designed for assemblies, 
special acoustics must be consid- 
ered. If student projects are to be 
carried on in it, work spaces and 


storage facilities are required. No . 


matter how the room is used, ade- 
quate arrangements must be made 
for storage of movable furniture 
and equipment. In other words, the 
real key to flexibility is the proper 
use of movable equipment, special- 
ized facilities, storage areas and 
spaces for individual work stations. 


How to do it 


One of the best examples of a 
multi-purpose room planned for use 
can be found in Hagerstown, Md. 
North Hagerstown High School op- 
erates on the school-within-a-school 
principle. Each “‘little school” clus- 
ter has its own multi-purpose room 
which serves as a Cafeteria, audi- 
torium and large group learning 
center. 

Decentralized food service has 
been a major factor in the success 
of the school’s use of multi-purpose 
space. Since there is a central kitch- 
en, the dining areas can quickly and 
easily be converted to other uses 
after lunch. Food is brought from 
the kitchen in electric carts. These 


keep food warm all through the 
lunch period while they double as 
serving counters. Students simply 
pick up trays at the counter, eat off 
clatter-reducing plastic plates, and 
return soiled dishes and trays to the 
counter when they are through. 

Once the carts have wheeled 
dishes and mealtime trash back to 
the central pantry area, the room is 
ready once again to serve as a learn- 
ing center. 

Encyclopedias and books line 
end-walls; and movable furniture 
permits quick changes from as- 
sembly, to study, to TV, to dining 
purposes. 


Planned for many uses 


At North Hagerstown, the multi- 
purpose room is an ideal focal point 
for the school’s team teaching oper- 
ation. It is easily expanded to en- 
compass large groups of several 
classes. at a time or partitioned off 
into smaller class, or individual, 
study-size spaces. Folding screen 
walls divide the area into thirds for 
this purpose. This same flexi- 
bility makes possible a wide variety 
of other activities as well. Accord- 
ing to Jean Moser, coordinator of 
one of the little schools, here are 
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some of the ways in which the 
multi-purpose room has been used 
within a short period of time: 


= Large group learning. The chief 
information officer of the British 
Embassy recently spoke to an as- 
sembly of 100 students and an- 
swered their questions after his 
talk. 


= Separate projects. The room is 
often occupied by several different 
groups working on assorted proj- 
ects. Science demonstrations, film 
viewings, library research and art 
projects are all pursued at once in 
different parts of the same room. 


= Multiple, related projects. A sin- 
gle class may have as many as five 
projects on a single topic underway 
at the same time. While one group 
listens to a presentation on the sub- 
ject, another works in an adjacent 
conference area. In a separate cor- 
ner, a third group views filmstrips 
on the subject. At the same time, 
other students make drawings of re- 
lated graphic materials while a fifth 
group is engaged in constructing 
models. 

Each group works independently 
on its own assigned share of the proj- 
ect. Then it reports back to the com- 
bined groups on the work that has 
been accomplished. 


® Television teaching. A simple 
rearrangement of furniture makes 
this area ideal for viewing televised 
lessons under optimum conditions. 


= Social functions. Christmas ac- 
tivities in the school are centered 
around one of the multi-purpose 
rooms. Each morning during the 
week before the holiday, carols will 
be played and sung by a group of 
sophomores. The annual Christmas 


program and party will be conducted 
here, too, the day before school 
closes for winter vacation. 

These are but a few of the uses 
to which multi-purpose rooms can 
be—and have been—put. If the 
rooms you design for your own 
schools are flexible enough, they are 
limited only by the ability of your 
staff and the purpose of your educa- 
tional program. 

What are some of the factors you 
should consider when planning 
multi-purpose rooms? Educational 
Consultant Stanton Leggett of En- 
gelhardt, Engelhardt and Leggett 
has drawn up some guide lines you 
can follow in building multi-use 
spaces into your schools. Here are 
his suggestions on two basic points: 
size and equipment. 


1. How big should it be? 


The size of your multi-purpose 
room depends upon the number of 
students you schedule for it at any 
one time. When used as a dining 
area, you should allow 10 to 12 
square feet per student, with some 
space set aside for movable serving 
counters, milk and ice cream box, 
tray racks, etc. This space can be 
within the room itself or in an ad- 
jacent, small serving pantry that can 
be closed off before and after lunch 
(see sketch, page 37, for an ex- 
ample). Plan carefully for the move- 
ment of food carts from the kitchen 
to this service area. Consider, too, 
whether or not you want movable 
tables that can be folded up and 
rolled away. If all the activities you 
plan for the multi-purpose room re- 
quire tables anyway, you may de- 
cide to furnish it with nonfolding 
furniture. 





At Chisholm Junior High School, 
Newton, Kan., this simple multi-use room 
features a disappearing stage that folds 
under a work counter with sink. Chairs 
and tables are stored in space behind 
stage location. Central kitchen supplies 
hot food for this and two other similar 
rooms in the 600-pupil school. 


When used for large classes, as- 
semblies or large audience presenta- 
tion ceremonies, the size of your 
room again depends upon the num- 
ber of people to be seated in it at 
any one time. A space of 1,800 
square feet, seating up to 150 stu- 
dents at lunch, will be ample for 
most large class teaching situations 
without the need to move tables. 
This same space will seat up to twice 
as many students if the tables are 
removed. If possible, however, try 
to plan your room so that it won't 
become necessary to remove them. 
Past experience has shown that this 
constant hauling of furniture has 
been one of the headaches connect- 
ed with the multiple use of space. 


2. Equipment and materials 


The large room, when not sched- 
uled for large group use, can be con- 
veniently used for committee work 
and individual study and research. 
The uses you plan for your room 
will determine the equipment you'll 
need in it. Here are the basic facili- 
ties you ought to include if you ex- @ 
pect a variety of activities to take} 
place in your multi-purpose room| 

Research involving books. Pro- 
vide for some basic reference books} 
plus loan collections from the lie 

~ brary on book carts. A corner of the® 
room may be designated for this} 
purpose. In some schools, an iso=) 
lated sub-library has been developed] 
adjacent to the room. 4 

Projects. Model making, graphic} 
presentations of mathematical con 
cepts, development of maps and thé 
like, suggest the need for work coum- 
ters and a sink. These should be at® 
the perimeter of the room with am-] 
ple storage in the counter or nearby. 4 
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fach of the three “little schools,” com- 
prising Newark, Ohio, High School, has 
its own multi-purpose room which doubles 
as a dining area. Serving locations, sep- 
arated from dining rooms by folding 
doors (see sketch), are closed off before 
and after lunch when the rooms are used 
for classes, assembly and individual study. 








In some cases, a simple work bench 
will also be advisable. 

Science projects. The develop- 
ment of an area of the multi-purpose 
room for science, if the program 
demands it, again should feature 
perimeter work space. Consider 
such necessary utilities as acid- 
resistant work surface, storage and 
some visual supervision from a 
nearby science laboratory. 

Individual study. Open space 
with tables will help satisfy the need 
of students for some place to work 
on their own. Storage space for stu- 
dents’ materials should also be in- 
cluded in your plan. 

Television. Ceiling mounted or 
movable TV sets on high rolling 
carts are about all that is needed to 
adapt this room for use for TV in- 








struction. Allow one set for 15 to 20 
students with necessary service con- 
nections available where needed. If 
movable stands are used, provide 
some place in which they can be 
stored. 

Staff spaces. Staff spaces can 
range from nothing at all to a fairly 
elaborate arrangement, depending 
upon the function of the multi-pur- 
pose room in your school plan. 
Where the room is used as a center 
for a little school or a team of 
teachers, it is advisable to provide a 
teachers’ workroom and a guidance 
space adjacent to the large room. 

Storage. This is the space that 
should not be reduced. Provide for 
a variety of storage needs, includ- 
ing: chair storage, folding tables, 
supplies and material, TV sets, 
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audio-visual 


teaching machines, 
equipment, maps, globes, charts and 
unknown and unforeseen items. 


Platform. Assemblies, lectures, 
speech work and the like call for a 
platform of some kind. You can 
specify a permanently raised area or 
a simple pullout platform similar to 
the folding bleacher (see photo of 
folding stage, page 36). 

The final multi-purpose room you 
design will reflect the demands you 
make upon it. How well it fills your 
needs depends upon how carefully 
you analyze its function and pur- 
pose in your school program. You 
can even plan it in such a way that 
it will not add to the cost of your 
building. But it will add useful space 
where you need it most—at the 
heart of your high school. End 


Multi-purpose rooms at North Hagers- 
town High School are used for large 
group instruction, television teaching, indi- 
vidual study and dining. Food, prepared 
in central kitchens, is kept hot in electric, 
wheeled carts. These double as serving 
counters during lunch and are used to re- 
move trash and soiled dishes afterwards. 





























Should all 





elementary teachers 


be subject matter 


specialists ? 


Long Beach and Ossining, N. Y., have revamped their approach to teach- 
ing in the elementary grades. Here’s how schoolmen explain their dual 
progress plan, why they adopted it and how it has been working out. 


= = sw» “Our elementary schools, 
as presently organized, can’t possi- 
bly do the job expected of them to- 
day.” 

That’s the feeling of many school- 
men concerned about coping with 
mounting pressures now being fo- 
cused on elementary education. Im- 
provements at the secondary level 
have led to demands for more and 
better teaching in the lower grades. 

Some elementary systems have 
broken with convention in an at- 
tempt to meet these demands. The 
introduction of foreign language 
study in the lower grades is one ex- 
ample of this. The ungraded primary 
is another. 

Now a revolutionary new plan 
for organizing instruction in the ele- 
mentary school is being explored in 
Long Beach and Ossining, N.Y. 


Called the “dual progress plan,” it 
was devised by Dean George D. 
Stoddard of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University. 

Stoddard’s plan divides the whole 
elementary curriculum into two sec- 
tions. The first consists of the neces- 
sary skills every youngster must de- 
velop in order to cope with the 
adult world when he leaves school. 
These “core” skills, which include 
reading, writing and an understand- 
ing of the social environment, are 
studied on a conventional, graded 
basis. 

For studies outside the core pro- 
gram, youngsters are grouped ac- 
cording to ability and encouraged to 
progress at the fastest pace of which 
they are capable. It is Stoddard’s 
contention that, beyond basic fa- 
miliarity with mathematics and sci- 


ence, a child’s future well-being is 
not directly tied up with his abili- 
ties in art, music, mathematics, sci- 
ence, arts and crafts. If he has pro- 
nounced skills in these areas, they 
can be developed to extremely high 
levels in a non-graded situation. If 
not, he will at least have some un- 
derstanding of what they are all 
about without being pushed beyond 
his limits as sometimes happens in 
the graded classroom. 

In July, 1958, the Ford Founda- 
tion made a grant of $350,000 to 
NYU and the school systems in 
Long Beach and Ossining, to con- 
duct a three year test of the dual 
progress plan (DPP). In order to 
report what has been accomplished 
under the plan so far, a SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT editor traveled to 
Long Beach to interview adminis- 
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trators from both systems about 
their experience with the program. 
Replying to the editor’s questions in 
the following tape-recorded inter- 
view are Dr. David G. Salten, su- 
perintendent, and Dr. Gilbert M. 
Trachtman, research co-ordinator, 
Long Beach Public Schools; and 
Dr. Charles M. Northrup, superin- 
tendent, and Mr. David W. Bishop, 
project director, Ossining Public 
Schools, 


Q. For the past two years, the ele- 
Mentary schools of Ossining and 
Long Beach, N.Y., have operated 
under a dual progress plan. Why 
have you abandoned the conven- 
tional pattern of elementary or- 
ganization in favor of your present 
program? 
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NORTHRUP 


BISHOP 


SALTEN: We are convinced that it 
is unreasonable to expect an ele- 
mentary teacher to be really expert 
in more than a narrow part of the 
whole curriculum. Our program 
permits us to break away from the 
restrictions of the self-contained 
classroom. We are now able to 
make use of each teacher’s special- 
ized skills and interests by limiting 
her teaching to a specific subject 
area. 


Q. Does that mean you have spe- 
cialists who teach only English, 
others who teach only mathematics, 
and so on? 

NORTHRUP: Not exactly. ‘We have 
divided the curriculum into two sec- 
tions. The cultural “imperatives,” or 
core subjects, include language arts 
and social studies. The cultural 
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SALTEN 


“electives” are mathematics, sci- 
ence, art, crafts and music. Teach- 
ers are normally assigned to only 
one area of instruction. We have 
core specialists and specialists in 
math, in science, in art or one of the 
other electives. Only two teachers in 
our system teach more than one 
subject and these are both math- 
science people in two of our larger 
schools. 


Q. How did you arrive at this par- 
ticular division of subject matter? 
NORTHRUP: Dean George D. Stod- 
dard of New York University, who 
devised the dual progress plan, as- 
signs different values to different 
areas of learning. Skill in the core 
subjects he considers essential to the 
survival and well being. of every 
citizen in society. So our children, 
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in grades three to eight, study Eng- 
lish and social studies on a graded 
basis for two hours each day. So- 
ciety makes less demands upon us for 
competence in science, math, music 
and art. These are electives under 
the plan and less time is devoted to 
them. They are taught on a non- 
graded basis under which each stu- 
dent can progress to the limit of his 
special abilities. 

SALTEN: Were you to discover that 
I had a tin ear and couldn’t appre- 
ciate music, or that Dr. Northrup 
couldn’t paint a stroke, you would 
not think these weaknesses made us 
any less educated. But if we couldn’t 
command the language or showed 
ignorance in the field of social stud- 
ies, you might feel that something 
basic was lacking in our back- 
grounds. The core subjects are im- 
peratives because society demands 
a certain level of competence in these 
areas. The electives, although desir- 
able, do not have quite the same 
importance to the average person. 


Q. What are the mechanics of the 
plan? How does a student progress 
through the elementary grades? 


SALTEN: Let’s say Johnny is a 
fourth grader under the old self- 
contained classroom setup. He is 
still a fourth grader in the dual 
progress plan. That means that for 
half the school day, morning or 
afternoon, he is with his age mates 
in a fourth grade core class, taught 
by a specialist who teaches core 
subjects only. He also has a physical 
education period, taught by a spe- 
cialist, during this part of the day. 
The other half of his day is divided 
among cultural elective studies. Ev- 
ery child spends 40 minutes a day 
on math, 40 minutes on science 
and—on alternate days—40 min- 
utes on music or arts and crafts. 
Here, again, specialist teachers are 
assigned to each subject. 

Johnny will move through ele- 
mentary school, year by year, in 
terms of his core placement. Next 
year he will be in fifth grade, the 
following year in sixth grade, and 
so on through eighth grade. 


Q. Is his progress through the 
grades automatic or might he stay 
in fourth grade for an additional 
year if necessary? 
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BISHOP: Each school retains its pol- 
icy of holding back the child who 
will benefit from another year in 
the same grade. But this is defined 
strictly in terms of core subjects— 
he cannot fail in the other half of 
the program. In fact, he can move 
as far and as fast as he is able in any 
of the electives, regardless of his 
age and grade placement. We rec- 
ognize that at a very early age 
some youngsters have very high 
performing abilities in music or in 
art, for example. These children 
are not held back. On the other 
hand, some will never achieve a 
high level of performance in math 
or science or music or art no mat- 
ter what efforts we make. So they 
are not pushed too hard. 


NORTHRUP: Mr _ Bishop doesn’t 
mean that all those with lower math 
ability are not encouraged to ac- 
complish up to a certain set stand- 
ard. But we don’t demand math 
knowledge that Johnny is incapable 
of mastering. Under a conventional 
elementary program he is expected 
to have the same amount of math 
knowledge at the end of fourth 
grade as 25 other youngsters. It is 
unrealistic to make such demands 
upon him if he cannot meet them. 


Q. Doesn’t your plan place more 
emphasis on the so-called cultural 
electives than would be the case in 
the self-contained classroom? 


NORTHRUP: Our core program— 
two hours daily—is very close to 
the average time spent on core sub- 
jects by teachers before the dual 
progress plan went into effect. Nev- 
ertheless, some people feel that we 
are placing stress on special areas 
of instruction. But their feeling is 
due, I think, to the amount of at- 
tention being paid to the significance 
of the cultural electives in our total 
program. These are being discussed 
more than ever: they are allotted 
particular time slots during the 
school day; they are taught by spe- 
cialists in ungraded classes; and, 
perhaps most significant, youngsters 
are achieving at a far higher level 
than they ever did in the self-con- 
tained classroom. All these factors 
have built the impression that spe- 
cial subject areas receive undue 
stress. Actually, the primary em- 








phasis in our program is still on core 
subjects. 


TRACHTMAN: -I think it’s significant 
that every single group of teachers 
in Long Beach has complained to a 
degree about tightness of time and 
fullness of curriculum. Yet, in most 
areas, were giving as much—or 
more—time than before. The rea- 
son is simple. As teachers become 
specialists in their own particular 
areas, their expectancy levels are 
raised tremendously. They want to 
accomplish a great deal more with 
their children and are disappointed 
when they cannot. 


Q. Let’s get back to Johnny for a 
moment. Suppose he is a below av- 
erage science student. Wouldn’t it be 
frustrating for him to be exposed to 
such highly concentrated science in- 
struction in his elementary years? 
SALTEN: Since we group by ability 
within each class, there’s no reason 
why he should feel out of place. We 
must be able to make a more intelli- 
gent selection of those who can 
really make progress in these areas 
and then give them free reign to 
move as quickly as they can. 


Q. The dual progress plan, then, 
forces you to identify and classify 
your pupils before they enter third 
grade? 

SALTEN: It does. But more than 
that, it points the way to coping with 
some of the problems of our post- 
Sputnik world. Some of the answers 
we seek lie in the realm of social 
studies, not science—what to do 
with nuclear energy, not how to 
create more. Strangely enough, this 
is a point that educators frequently 
overlook, but it’s a very important 
consideration in the organization of 
the dual progress plan. 


Q. Why have you settled on the 
third grade as the starting point for 
your program? Why not lower? Or 
higher? 
NORTHRUP: Originally we had 
thought of grade five as the starting 
point for our plan. Then we came 
down to grades one and two and, 
finally, settled on grade three. We 
did this for two basic reasons: the 
social-emotional adjustment of chil- 
dren; and the impossibility of really 
continued on page 61 
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are a threat 
to teachers 


Teaching machines 








Here, in a tape-recorded interview, a specialist presents some basic facts 
on mechanized instructors and candidly explores the extent to which they 


may replace your teachers. 


® @ B It’s downright silly to say teaching machines 
aren’t a threat to a teacher. People who try to sugar- 
coat the problem aren’t really fooling anyone—espe- 
cially professional educators. 

There is an urgent need for candor, demonstrating 
that the “threat” is really only a matter of modifying 
the teacher’s duties, not eliminating them. 

Norman A. Crowder, who developed a concept for 
automated presentation of material to students and who 
is a leading exponent of teaching machines, makes this 
very clear. He points out that the teacher will still be 
very necessary in the classroom—keeping discipline and 
helping students who have special problems will be two 
of his important duties—but his role will change. No 
longer will he be responsible for presentation of the 
material. This will be done by his aid, the teaching 
machine. 

What is a teaching machine? Generally, it is a device 
which automatically presents information to the stu- 
dent, then tests him on what he has learned without 
the continuing presence of a teacher. 

In this tape-recorded interview, Crowder explores 
the extent to which teaching machines will assume the 
duties of instructors. 
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Q. Mr. Crowder, will teaching machines be used 
to eliminate teachers? 


A. Teaching machines, basically, present the mate- 
rial. Although we cannot operate without teachers, it 
would be inefficient use of the machine to have the 
instructor present the main course. If there is a reason 
for putting the material in automatic machines, I can 
see no reason to present 40% and leave 60% for the 
teacher to handle in the regular class. 


Q. What role does the teacher play when using 
the machines? 

A. By no means will the responsibility of the teacher 
be diminished. The teacher becomes a classroom ad- 
ministrator, steering the students along proper channels 
and keeping a finger on the pulse of their learning. He 
must also take care of the students whose problems 
we, who develop the programs, do not anticipate. 
Teachers may find that a student will come up with an 
answer which, though correct, is not deemed so by the 
machine. Perhaps the student just can’t understand 
what the machine is saying. In these cases, the teacher 


becomes an integral part of the programming. 
text continues on next page 
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What is a “SCRAMBLED” TEXT? 


The programming technique described by 
Crowder is also incorporated in textbook form, 
In the “SCRAMBLED” text, each answer choice 
is identified with a page number where the 
reader will find either the next unit of informa- 
tion if his answer is right, or, if the answer he 
chose is incorrect, explanatory material. Page 
numbers are assigned at random and the read- 
8 er cannot make progress from one page to the 
next except by choosing correct answers. (For 
more information, see Where To Get Help, 
page 12.) “l am more concerned,” said Crow- 
der, “with the programming of the material it- 
self. Whether it should be in book form or on 
microfilm is a matter of administrative conven- 
ience and economics. The books are not, in 
themselves, ‘homework’ for the machines.” 





Q. Might the teacher have a disciplinary problem 
with children who regard the machines as toys? 


A. No, not usually. Having been introduced to the ma- 
chine, and once the novelty has worn off, the student 
is sufficiently motivated through the programming of 
material. Information is presented step-by-step, and 
after a series of small successes, he will find that the 
material can be mastered. Ninety percent of the mo- 
tivational problem is solved. 


Q. What subjects can and cannot be taught by the 
machines? 


A. The machine is used most effectively with subjects 
which can be taught through a sequence of orderly and 
logical deductions and resolutions. Mathematics is a 
good example. I would not personally be interested in 
spelling, for example, which strikes me as basically rote. 
Machines or “scrambled” texts (see above) are not at 
their best with interpretative material such as literature. 


Q. What kinds of teaching machines are available? 


A. The term “teaching machine” can be applied to al- 
most any device which presents information to the stu- 
dent and questions him. There are many mechanical 
machines available, some of which require a written 
response. The best machines not only test the student 
but also correct his errors. Teaching machines are not 
new; 30 years ago, Pressey at Ohio State and more re- 
cently Skinner at Harvard developed instructional de- 
vices. There are many companies manufacturing teach- 
ing machines employing different principles but all re- 
quire a response by the student. 


Q. How does your machine work? 


A. The “Tutor” makes the student an active participant 
in the learning process by requiring a response to ques- 
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tioning immediately after presentation of material. He 
reads information presented on a screen, is questioned 
and given a choice of answers. He pushes a button cor- 
responding to the answer he thinks is correct. If he is 
right, the machine advances to the next segment of in- 
formation. If the answer is wrong, his error is explained 
with another segment of information. He is then re- 
ferred to the original question and tested again. (See 
diagram page 43.) When the student understands the 
information and gives the correct answer, he advances. 


Q. Can’t the student guess the correct answer? 

A. He might, but that isn’t the last time he is going to 
see the material. The same point may show up in the 
very next question but in different form. Errors or al- 
ternatives which are provided in later questions are 
meant to pick up these early mistakes and the student 
will be referred to a previous explanation. This ensures 
that the student has a basic knowledge before getting 
into more complex material. 


Q. Wouldn't the bright student find the explana- 
tions a little boring? 

A. Here and there we have inserted stiff questions 
which, if answered properly, advance the bright student 
past step-by-step explanations he would not need. 


Q. Why would school superintendents be inter- 
ested in having teaching machines in their schools? 
And how can they be used effectively? 


A. From the administrative standpoint, you will prob- 
ably find that you can teach far more students, with a 
given number of teachers, using machines. College edu- 
cated housewives could be brought into the classroom 
as noncertified teachers. So the machines add to the 
number of students a teacher can handle, and also 
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make it possible to bring less-highly trained people into 
the classroom. 

Teaching machines also offer the benefits of indi- 
vidual instruction. In a conventional classroom, the stu- 
dent who doesn’t know a point will characteristically 
sit there with his mouth shut. The teacher has about 
one chance in 30 of calling on him for the answer. If 
she doesn’t, the student never does learn the point and 
nothing is done about it until a test comes along two 
weeks later, and then it is too late. 

I think you’d find that bright students will proceed at 
arate limited only by their capacity to absorb informa- 
tion. Students who are less able can take their time 
to learn every detail before going on to another seg- 
ment of information. 

Which brings me to another point. Teaching ma- 
chines will relieve the teacher of conducting repetitive 
drills for the students who are unable to grasp a point. 
While the teacher is aiding a student who cannot un- 
derstand a machine’s explanation, the remainder of the 
class continues. 


Q. Must a teacher be trained in the use of ma- 
chines? 

A. Training of teachers would be very simple, and a 
good deal easier than for almost any of the other aids I 
know. No mechanical knowledge is required. If a 
teacher feels it is necessary, she can even modify the 
format or sequence of presentation we developed. 


Q. Can teaching machines be used effectively for 
young children? 

A. Machines are effective at the level where a student 
begins to respond to symbols and can make simple 
generalizations. You could use them to teach arithmetic 
in the first grade, but it is questionable whether you want 
to push it that far. The machine, I would think, could be 
used successfully from the third grade on. There may be 
special applications that could go even lower. We don’t 
know. End 


“Teaching machines are used most effectively with subjects 
which can be taught through a sequence of orderly and 
logical deductions and resolutions. Mathematics is a good 


example.” 
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CROWDER 





This schematic diagram explains how the machine 
“promotes” the student through various steps in the pro- 
gramming. In response to questioning at point “A,” the 
student is given a choice of answers “B,” “E” or “F.” As- 
suming that choice “B” is correct, and this is his choice, 
another segment of information is presented and he is 
questioned again, with “C” and “D” available as an- 
swers. Answer “E,” in response to the first question, is a 
simple error. The mistake is explained and the student re- 
turns to point “A” to try again. If answer “F” is chosen to 
the first question, the student is demonstrating a complete 
misunderstanding. The mistake is explained and he is re- 
ferred to “G” for additional information, then back to “A” 
for questioning again. 
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Chancery of the Embassy of Switzerland, where gas provides 
heat for comfort through a Lo-Blast Burner. 


National Rifle Association of America. New building is 
heated throughout with Lo-Blast Gas Burners, 
installed on the roof to save valuable space. 
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In Washington, D.C....cost-conscious building 


Private homes, clubs, schools, government build- 
ings, industrial plants...all types and sizes of build- 
ings in Washington... get top heating efficiency and 
unbeatable fuel economy with Lo-Blast Power Gas 
Burners. Consistently low operating costs reflect the 
advantages ef this type of burner. 


Versatile Lo-Blast burners adapt easily to any boiler . 


or furnace. With their “inshot” design, all compo- 
nents are outside the firebox for easy access and 


a4 


longer life. Burners operate automatically with 
forced air injection, independently of variable chim- 
ney drafts. You get greater combustion efficiency 
with all the conveniences and economy of gas heat. 
For information on Lo-Blast Gas Burners—and their 
smaller counterpart, the Economite—contact your 


_ local Gas Company, or write to Mid-Continent Metal 


Products Co., 1960 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, 
Illinois. American Gas Association. 
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St. Anthony's High School. The Lo-Blast Gas Burner 
keeps the entire building comfortably warm, 
from classrooms to the spacious gymnasium, 





owners heat with 


Neisner Variety Store « Electronics Cleaners * Dickey’s Dry Clean- 
ers * American Security & Trust Co., Pa. Ave. Branch « Peeler’s 
Cleaners « Clothes Doctor « McBride’s Five and Ten « Call Carl’s 
Auto Repair « Holy Comforter School * Charles H. Tompkins Resi- 
dence « St. Paul’s Lutheran Church « Kensington Fire Department 
A. S. Aloe Building » Washington Loan & Trust Company « Electri- 
cal Workers Union Building « Second Baptist Church « Apartment 
—66 New York Avenue « Hungarian Relief Agency « Ransdell, Inc., 
Printing Shop and Office « Luther Rice Church ¢ James Vito Apart- 
ment « Washington Maid Ice Cream Plant « Harvey’s Restaurant 
Farragut Medical Building « Bolling Field Mess Hall « Quick Car 
Wash Company, Inc. + Devitt School Building « Wissinger Chevrolet 
Garage « St. Matthew’s Church « Stidham Tire Company « National 
Bureau of Standards * Old Dominion Bank « Beverly Plaza Valet 


Economite and Lo-Blast Power Gas Burners 
operate silently, cost less to install, are well 
suited for down-draft boilers, and are available 
in capacities from 70,000 to 20,000,000 BTU. 


LO-BLAST GAS burners 


Service « Stratford Hotel » Town and Country Cleaners « National 
Professional Engineers Society Building « Best & Co. Retail Store 
O’Donnell’s Restaurant « St. Leo’s Catholic Church « Holy Name 
College « Telephone Company Garage « Temporary Building, Capi- 
tol Hill « Posin’s Delicatessen & Bakery « Arthur Capper Dwellings 
(Federal Housing) * IBM—Vanguard Headquarters « Takoma Park 
Presbyterian Church « 2117 E St., Apartment » 2116 F St., Apart- 
ment « 2500 Q St., Apartment +¢ Cherrydale Methodist Church 
Bolling Air Force Base « 3300—16th St., Apartment « Crusty Pie 
Bakery « Firestone Recap Shop « St. Paul’s Lutheran Church « Grace 
Methodist Church « Hogates Arlington Restaurant +» Sulgrave Club 


FOR HEATING 4 GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 


(Circle number 705 for more information) 
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How to s p 


Visits to exhibitors can be your most profitable investment of time dur- 
ing a convention or a total waste. Here are some tips on pre-planning 


that will make your next “shopping” tour a lot more meaningful. 


m = @ Last year, at the close of 
the AASA convention in Atlantic 
City, a SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editor 
asked one of the largest exhibitors if 
he’d “had a good show.” Even if one 
makes allowance for the fatigue and 
frustration of a five-day convention, 
the intensity of his reaction came as 
a shock. 

“We spent almost ten thousand 
dollars on this exhibit,” he said. 
“We manned our booth with our 
best sales and technical people. We 
rushed production models of sev- 
eral new products, just to display 
them here. All this costs money. 
But, based on the amount of worth- 
while conversation we had with the 
school officials who went by our 
booth, I think we poured our money 
down the drain.” 

This wasn’t an isolated case. Here 
are a few verbatim remarks an SM 
editor picked up from exhibitors at 
the recent ASBO meeting in St. 
Louis: 

“All they want is something free. 
Samples. Literature. Gimmicks. 
Something to take home. They’re 
carpet-baggers.” 

“They load up on printed mate- 
rial and won’t talk to the men who 
wrote it!” 

“During this whole show—and I 
stood here every single hour the 
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booth was open—I had only one 
man come in to see me who had 
actually planned to see us.” 


What's wrong—and why? 


It would be unfair to say that 
this is a “representative” sampling 
of the opinions of exhibitors. But 
these few quotes, drawn from a 
few dozen conversations, show a 
remarkably consistent pattern. It 
doesn’t really matter whether the 
men quoted were right or wrong 
(actually, as we shall demonstrate 
below, they’re quite mistaken on 
the matter of free literature). The 
fact remains that both exhibitors 
and conventioneers need and want 
the exhibits. What is urgently re- 
quired is a set of ground rules and 
a better understanding of one an- 
other’s purposes. 


Free literature 


Is the school superintendent who 
shops the convention exhibits for 
product literature really a “carpet 
bagger”’? A few months ago SM 
conducted a survey on just this sub- 
ject. Two methods were used. First, 
a questionnaire was sent to 5,000 
school superintendents asking them, 
“In planning a new school, do you 
collect and consult product litera- 
ture in coming to buying decisions.” 


The respondents were given a 
forced choice with one of four an- 
swers to be checked. The answers, 
based on 1893 returns: 


1551 said “Whenever possible.” 
341 said “frequently.” 

1 said “seldom.” 

0 said “never.” 


We asked these same men to tell 
us how they use literature, with the 
following response: 

1260 said “to determine what 
products are available to fit our 
needs.” 

1725 said “to compare features of 
various manufacturers’ products.” 

1036 said “to help write specifi- 
cations for bids.” 

Having established clearcut evi- 
dence of the need for product liter- 
ature, a series of depth interviews 
were conducted with persons at- 
tending the Atlantic City AASA 
meeting. All of the interviews were 
conducted in the SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT booth on the exhibit floor. In 
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answer to the question, “What are 
your sources for obtaining product 
literature?” the people being inter- 
viewed—almost without exception— 
said, “Exhibits like these.” In order 
of frequency, here are the sources 
mentioned: 


1. literature offered in magazines 
(via advertising and editorial). 

2. national and state conven- 
tions. 

3. architects. 

4. school supply houses. 

5. manufacturers’ representatives. 


And they added additional com- 
ments which manufacturers would 
do well to observe. Said one mid- 
western administrator: “I load up 
with literature at this convention. I 
take everything I can lay my hands 
on and we file it away. Everyone 
on our staff does this. We have to. I 
write to a lot of the companies who 
advertise in your magazine. Many 
of them ignore the requests—even 
the big companies.” 


How to shop a convention 


Since the school officials who at- 
tend a convention actually want in- 
formation from  exhibitors—and 
since the manufacturers obviously 
want to provide it—what’s wrong? 
The answer is more a matter of at- 
titudes than substance. Here are a 
few suggestions that might make 
the exhibits at the next convention 
you visit a lot more meaningful for 
both buyer and seller: 

1. Before you leave for your next 
convention, contact other officials in 
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a convention 


your district to find out what they’re 
planning to buy. Find out what 
they want to know and carry their 
questions with you. 

2. Plan your “shopping” intelli- 
gently. AASA, for example, makes 
this easy by providing each regis- 
trant with a cross-indexed “guide” 
to the exhibits. You can consult it 
by product or by manufacturer’s 
name. 

3. Ask questions when you visit 
an exhibitor. He’s there to tell you 
about his product. Very few exhibi- 
tors attend a show to take “orders.” 
They do hope to have an oppor- 
tunity to explain their products to 
interested school officials. 

4. Shop comparatively. You have 
a unique opportunity to make on- 
the-spot, side-by-side comparisons 
of competing products. 

5. Shop as a team, whenever 
possible. If your administration, 
board and business manager gener- 
ally all participate in buying deci- 
sions, it’s worth the investment in 
travel expense to shop together. 
Last year, for example, we saw a 
superintendent and his full school 
board comparative-shop dozens of 
items for a new school—including 
new school buses. One board mem- 
ber told us the show had saved 
them weeks of laborious explora- 
tion. 

If you pre-plan your convention 
“shopping” and are sure to visit all 
the booths that have products you 


need, your convention trip will bea 


good investment, both for you-<ind 


for the men who sell to your — rl 
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AND VISIT SCHOOL 


MANAGEMENT’S BOOTH 
School Management exhibits 
at the conventions of the 
American’ Association of 
School Administrators, the 
National School Boards Asso- 
ciation and the Association of 
School Business Officials. 

Since we have nothing to 
sell, we man our booth with 
editors. These men are there 
for the sole purpose of talk- 
ing to readers, to find out 
what they think, and to get 
their ideas on articles we 
should do. 

The next time you visit one 
of these conventions, we hope 
you'll take a few minutes to 
chat with SM’s editors. You'll 
find them at the following con- 
ventions during the next few 
months: 


American Association of 
School Administrators 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Feb. 25-Feb. 28 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 11-Mar. 14 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mar. 25-Mar. 28 


National School Boards As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 4-May 6 
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new literature 


See our exhibit 

Booth No. 506-508 
International Heating & 
Air-Conditioning Exposition 
Chicago, Feb. 13-16, 
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ro ‘You can thank the architects and engineers for the | 
tremendous strides in the design of modern school } 


~ Se ~», heating and ventilating systems. These electrically 
= _ operated controls sense and correct temperature 


«out maintenance, save time, trouble, and tax dollars. 
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Temperature Controls 


buildings and the equipment in them. These new | 
schools provide better “atmospheres” for learning | 
. and for health and comfort, too. _ 


Barber-Colman’s part in the picture is the mafius ms 
facture of the finest in automatic controls for school ™ 


variations instantly. They save on installation costs. 
They are trouble-free, last for years and years with- 





Nothing beats electricity for accuracy, dependability, B A R B 7 W 
and economy. You know this from experience with ( 0) [ M A N 
your telephone; ‘vefrigerator, electric clock, Fadio.. 

You know it every titne_you flip a light switchs 
start a motor. 





ww 


So if you’re going to build a new school, remember 


that the effectiveness of your big investment in the & PA > == 
heating and ventilating system is totally dependefity,<? Cry we 


upon the automatic controls that operate it. Barber- Ewe tS 

Colman controls insure economy, dependability, “<Zgry TR 

and the temperature uniformity that means better “a 
“atmospheres” for learning. : 


For more information about Barber-Colman quality 
controls, write today for descriptive literature. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Dept. L, 13126 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 


(Circle number 707 for more information) 











Unqua Elementary was the first of Massapequa’s wood frame schools. 
Each room has individual exit to the outside for speedy evacuation. 
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for less 


By 
DR. RAYMOND J. LOCKHART 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Massapequa, N. Y. 


= = se Zooming enrollments have 
forced us to build at a fast and furi- 
ous rate in Massapequa, N. Y. We 
have grown since 1949 from a single- 
school district with 400 pupils, to a 
system which serves 14,200 students, 
housed in seven elementary schools, 
three junior highs and one senior 
high. 

Our taxpayers have had to dig 


deep to pay for these additional 
schools—but they know the tab 


could have been a lot higher. We 
50 
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Wood is used both outside and inside the 
district’s schools, as in corridor shown below. 





Schoolmen in Massapequa, N. Y., have found a way 
to keep high construction costs down. Here is how 
they have saved as much as $500,000 on some schools. 


have been able to shave millions of 
dollars from our construction costs 
by turning to wood frame, brick 
veneer buildings. Though they are 
cheaper to build, we’ve found them 
as attractive, efficient and economi- 
cal to operate as other structures. 
We’re convinced that where single- 
story schools are called for, wood 
frame buildings are the most eco- 
nomical answer. 


Comparative costs 

Four of the six grade schools we 
have built since 1949: are of this 
type. (The other two, on small sites, 
had to go to two stories, so wood 
frame buildings were out of the 
question.) Each of them made pos- 
sible considerable reductions in both 
initial construction costs and interest 
charges. The following comparison 
between two of our elementary 
schools—East Lake and Hawthorn 
—demonstrates how these savings 
were achieved. © 

East Lake is what the New York 
State Department of Education terms 


a “Class A” two-story building. It 
has a steel frame and masonry ex- 
terior and masonry interior partti- 
tions. Hawthorn, with a wood frame 
and brick exterior, wood stud inte- 
rior partitions, wood roof, and poured 
concrete slab floor, is an example 
of “Class C” construction. 

East Lake has 30 rooms and 
Hawthorn 34. Otherwise, they're 
quite similar. Both were built at ap- 
proximately the same time (1953- 
54). The cost of East Lake (exclud- 
ing site acquisition) was $1.6 mil- 
lion. The cost of Hawthorn (also 
excluding site acquisition) was $1.15 
million. 

If East Lake had 34 rooms as 
Hawthorn does, the total cost of the 
former school, based on its actual 
price per room, would have been 
$1,813,000. 

Part of this benefit is lost because 
Class C construction carries a higher 
fire insurance rate. In this particular 
case, at the end of 30 years, we will 
have paid $24,900 more to insure 
Hawthorn than to insure East Lake 
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Framing the school in wood reduces construction 
costs substantially and saves on interest charges. 
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(coverage is equivalent). But even 
so, we will still be ahead with a net 
saving of $638;100. 

Here’s another example. In 1954- 
55, we completed two more schools, 
Lockhart and Birch Lane. Both were 
36-room, K-six facilities. The former 
was Class A, the latter Class C, and 
both were similar in every respect 
except cost. The total price of Birch 
Lane (principal, interest and insur- 
ance charges) was more than half a 
million dollars less than that of 
Lockhart. 


How costs were cut 

How has the use of wood made 
these savings possible? The form- 
work demanded by poured concrete 
construction isn’t necessary, for one 
thing. And local materials, handled 
by the local labor force, can easily 
do the job. This permits greater econ- 
omy and efficiency in organizing 
building activity. 

Then there are the savings in time 
that result. A wood school can be 
built more quickly than a masonry 
and steel structure. Each of ours was 
put up in 10 months or less, from 
the time ground was broken until 
the doors were opened. The con- 
struction of our comparable Class A 
buildings required from four to eight 
months longer. , 

When properly designed we feel 
that our wood schools give each 
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pupil as much protection against 
fire as any other. Since our Class 
C buildings are all one-story struc- 
tures, with each room opening di- 
rectly to the outside, we can empty 
them in 30 seconds during fire drills. 
We know that a heavy timber will 
burn, but so slowly that it will con- 
tinue to carry its normal load for a 
far longer period than is required in 
modern school building codes. In 
other words, there is no danger of 
the roof or walls of one of our wood 
schools weakening until long after 
the children have left. 

We believe that our schools are 
actually more attractive because of 
the use of wood. The many textures 
and finishes available have helped 
us to avoid the institutional look that 
is so common in school buildings to- 
day. We brighten our buildings by 
applying a variety of colors to 
painted surfaces, by using redwood, 
oak and other wood paneling liber- 
ally in corridors, classrooms, outside 
entrances, under overhangs and 
other exposed portions of the roof 
and for window framing. Peaked 
roofs on our wood schools have been 
relatively inexpensive. As a result, 
there is an architectural harmony be- 
tween our school buildings and the 
homes in our community, most of 
which have peaked roofs, too. 

The corridor and classroom wall 
panels in our first Class C school are 


Roofs of wood frame schools are supported by laminated tim- 
ber beams and pre-cut trusses, leaving “clear-span” underneath. 





made completely of wood. Despite 
eight years of abuse by the space- 
age set, not one of these panels has 
had to be replaced or repaired. 
We’ve had much the same experi- 
ence with the wood paneling in our 
other schools. 


Maintenance expense 


Wood must be painted periodi- 
cally, of course, and this tends to 
increase upkeep costs. But, since 
some wood is used in just about 
every school, the difference between 
painting costs in our Class A and 
Class C structures is small. During 
the current year, we have budgeted 
a total of $2,207 for painting. This 
averages out to about $158 for each 
wood school and $64 for each steel- 
masonry structure (based upon the 
amounts allotted for painting at in- 
dividual schools). A check on pre- 
vious years reveals no important 
change in these figures. 

The most convincing evidence, - 
however, of the merit of our wood 
schools has been the favorable pub- 
lic opinion they’ve gained. Massape- 
qua’s taxpayers have given vir- 
tually unanimous support to our 
Class C structures. Every bond issue 
involving a wood school has been 
approved by a resounding margin. 


. As a result of this acceptance, our 


community has one of .the lowest 
school tax rates in the area, End 











This is the RCA ‘“‘Preceptor’’—an 
exciting new concept in language 
laboratories. Most advanced because 
it opens fresh new avenues for crea- 
tive teaching . . . most advanced be- 
cause it gives the teacher full control 
of the laboratory. Most advanced, 
too, because it’s transistorized and be- 
cause its modular design simplifies in- 
stallation and makes expansion easy. 


Transistors add many extra advan- 
tages to RCA’s new ‘“Preceptor” 
System—providing instant action, 
longer life, simpler wiring, and lower 
operating costs. These are but a few 
of the superior features RCA sound 
engineers have designed into the 
‘“‘Preceptor” to make it the world’s 
most advanced and most wanted 
language laboratory system. 


Write for complete information pack- 
age explaining how RCA “‘Preceptor’”’ 
System can vitalize your language 
curriculum. Also, ask for the name 
of your nearest RCA Language Labo- 
ratory Dealer. Address: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Language 
Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, N.J. 


The RCA “Preceptor” console (above) 
with its master control panel puts the 
teacher in complete command. It 
allows: 1) monitoring of any student; 
2) listening in on master tape and 
student’s voice; 3) two-way conver- 
sation with any student; 4) recording 
of student on central tape recorder; 
5) insertion of comments on the 
recording; 6) communication with 
whole class through “‘all-call’’ con- 
trol. The teacher controls tape selec- 
tion and can play up to 10 dif- 
ferent tapes. 





Sturdy RCA “‘Preceptor’’ booths can 
be installed singly, with or without 
flip-top desk to serve as writing sur- 
face, or in modules of two or three 
attractive economy booths. 





Tmk(s) ® 
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RCA PRESENTS 
THE **PRECEPTOR” SYSTEM 










.«e world’s most advanced 


language laboratory equipment! 


World’s Most Advanced 
Components... from RCA! 








Expansion? Just add a_ pre-wired 
SelectorCom panel with a bank of 
10 selector switches. 


RCA tape decks for the ‘‘Preceptor” 
System may be either half-track, or 
dual-track. Single-knob control 
makes them ideally simple to operate 
at the console or in student booths, 
as a program source or for student 
recording. Convenient new cartridge 
type tape decks are also available. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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How to evaluate 


non-professional duties 
in your schools 


You can reduce costs by paying your non-certifi- 
cated workers better, if your schedule is based 
upon careful job analysis. Here’s one job rating 
plan that raised salaries, yet saved money. 


By JOSEPH A. PERKINS, JR., Secretary and Business Manager 
Cheltenham Township School District, Elkins Park, Pa. 


» ws alnefficient, poorly paid 
clerical, cafeteria and _ custodial 
workers usually cost a district more 
money in the long run than well- 
trained, well-paid employees. Sim- 
ple arithmetic makes this clear: one 
efficient worker at $4,000 per year 
is $1,000 cheaper than two ineffi- 
cient people at $2,500 each. 

The problem for most school of- 
ficials is how to lure more effective 
workers from their better-paying 
jobs in industry. We think we have 
found the answer in our district 
through the establishment of a fair 
wage policy based upon a compre- 
hensive job rating plan. Any school 
district, regardless of size, could set 
up a program similar to ours—and 
could save money doing it. Here is 
the way we developed the job rat- 
ing plan we use. 


General organization 


A single administrator should be 
given the responsibility for working 
up data and keeping all records. In 
smaller districts, this job would prob- 
ably fall to the superintendent; in 
larger districts, it might be handled 
by the business manager or personnel 
director. 

The supervisor of the job rating 
plan must first design or select forms, 
schedules and grading charts with 
which to establish job descriptions 
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and job ratings. We have had suc- 
cess in the Cheltenham schools with 
forms similiar to those of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Assoc. Many 
other industrial organizations would 
be willing to help local schools in this 
way, too. The Industrial Manage- 
ment Society or the industrial engi- 
neering departments of some of the 
larger national corporations would 
probably be good bets. 

Any school department can be se- 
lected as a starting point, but be sure 
to do only one at a time. The usual 
procedure is to rate all jobs in a de- 
partment and then move on to the 
next. There are some potential pit- 
falls at this point, however, that you 
should be aware of in carrying out 
your plan. 

1. You must rate the job rather 
than the individual. Employees must 
be assured that you are not rating 
them. 

2. Complete information is es- 
sential. In order to insure that every 
job is correctly and thoroughly an- 
alyzed, use a position description 
questionnaire.This form allows each 
employee to describe what he is 
presently doing, his existing rela- 
tionship to other employees, his 
evaluation of working conditions and 
many other details. A review of these 
statements will usually bring to light 
a number of unnecessary procedures 





WAYNE BASKETBALL 
BACKSTO PS work wonders 


in fitting any gym design 








Backward fold 
ceiling mounted 


Fold up, 
wall mounted 
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Stationary, wall braced, 
Ceiling mounted 


Stationary, 
ceiling mounted 
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Forward fold, ceiling mounted 
Virtually any requirement in - 
basketball backstops, due to 
structural conditions, can be met 
from the Wayne line—in many 
instances without ‘‘custom” cost. 
Wayne offers over 35 basic back- 
stop designs, each with a wide 
range of adaptability. All meet 
the standards of the National 
Basketball Committee, of course. 


Write for new catalog today. 





WAYNE IRON WORKS ¢ WAYNE. PA. 
(Circle number 734 for more information) 






























































NOW YOU CAN VISIT 
30 DESKS AT ONCE 


Add fuller understanding to each student’s microscope 
study right from your own desk with the B&L Tri- 
Simplex* Micro-projector. 

The Tri-Simplex* lets you point out important details 
to the entire group at once. Students know exactly what 
to look for when using their own microscopes. They un- 
derstand better; you get your point across faster. 

Like to have a good look for your- 
self? Ask for a laboratory demon- 
stration or write for Catalog E- 
248. No obligation, of course. 
Bausch & Lomb, 87112 Bausch St., 
Rochester 2, New York. 

*Trademark, Bausch & Lomb 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 

%z-simplex 
MICRO-PROJECTOR 
Project fixed microscope slides or living micro-organisms 
onto a wall screen, or table-top for tracing. Change-over 
is quick and easy. (Meets requirements of C.C.S.S.O. Pur- 


chase Guide, Nos. 2610 and 2615.) From $150.00. (Price 
subject to change.) 








BAUSCH G&G LOMB 
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that no one realized were being fol- 
lowed in your schools, and which 
were wasting valuable employee time, 


Job description and rating 


With the occupational question- 
naire in hand, your next step is to 
analyze the particular job. You can- 
not rate a job until specifications 
have been written for it. These 
should describe what the job re- 
quires in terms of the rating factors 
you have selected. So you should 
prepare a statement of the minimum 
requirements of each job in these 
terms. 

Write up each job so clearly that 
anyone can identify it from your 
description. This may take consider- 
ably more time than the actual rating 
of the job itself, since each factor 
should be considered as a separate 
item. 

Once you have completed all the 
job descriptions within a department, 
you're ready to rate them. Your 
business manager and building prin- 
cipal can jointly determine the diffi- 
culty and proficiency for each job 
within a school. By participating in 
the job evaluation study at this point, 
the principal gains in several ways. 
@ He learns to think objectively of 
the jobs under his supervision and 
understands why they are rated dif- 
ferently. 

@ He becomes thoroughly familiar 
with your plan. 

@ Perhaps most important, he is 
able to explain pay differentials to 
employees. 

After all jobs have been rated for 
difficulty, point values for each fac- 
tor should be indicated. From all of 
these factors, you can determine the 
total rate of a job and its grade. 


Establishing a salary scale 


Now you can post this information 
to a simple correlation chart, using 
the grade of a job for one axis and 
the present pay rate for the other. 
This will graphically show the con- 
sistency of pay between jobs and 
their ratings. By plotting average sal- 
aries against job rating points, you 
can see whether rates increase with 
point values. Once all jobs have been 
plotted, their average relationship 
should be drawn on the chart. This 
line presents a picture of a pay struc- 
ture and quickly reveals any incon- 
sistencies in it. 

To help determine the actual sal- 
ary scale for your district, you may 
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find several sources helpful. Most 
useful would be a salary survey of 
your own area including institutions, 
business and industry. These could 
be supplemented by local surveys 
conducted by other groups including 
the U. S. Department of Labor, 
your state department of labor, your 
chamber of commerce and various 
trade groups. 

In Cheltenham Township School 
District, Elkins Park, Pa., we picked 
the median salary for each position 
from an average of four surveys. 
Then, by using a combination of per- 
centage increments and overlapping 
scales, we established the salary 
range for each grade. The new sal- 
aries for each position were then 
plotted on another correlation chart 
and analyzed to make sure that each 
job was rated correctly. If we find 
that, based on our surveys, a job is 
overpaid, we don’t try to reduce the 
rate. Instead, we try to transfer the 
individual to a higher rated position. 
(There are usually some jobs which 
are outside the scale. These require 
individual attention. ) 


What we have gained 


This system has helped our dis- 
trict’s handling of non-certificated 
personnel in several important ways. 
For one thing, we have been able to 
establish hiring rates and eliminate 
differences in pay levels between 
departments for comparable work. 

Our schools are now competitive 
with industry. In addition, we now 
have clear and concise job descrip- 
tions with which to orient new em- 
ployees. And finally, we have im- 
proved our methods of selection, 
transfer and promotion. | 

Our employees now know that 
they are fairly paid. They know, too, 
what their jobs and responsibilities 
are, what their status is compared to 
fellow employees and what promo- 
tion possibilities they can expect. 
Staff morale has improved and we 
are accomplishing more work with 
fewer people. Although our pay scale 
is higher than that of many other dis- 
tricts, our total cost for clerical, cus- 
todial, cafeteria and maintenance 
workers is actually less. 

In fact, you can expect to reduce 
your district’s total non-professional 
labor costs by a minimum of 10% 
with a plan such as ours. It may take 
some time to adapt it to your spe- 
cial needs, but the results will make 
your efforts worthwhile. End 
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Er Ue Prove 


. e SCHOOLS. We'll prove it in your office: The versa- 
This office tility of ‘‘Thermo-Fax”’ Brand Copying Machines 
. can’t be matched. You'll see copies of such papers 
machine as bid requests and transcripts ‘made in seconds. 
does more Gummed labels addressed instantly. Laminating 
done quickly and economically. Correspondence 
jobs than answered in seconds. Plus many additional jobs 
impossible with other machines. You'll agree, it’s 
any other ] wise to have these versatile machines working wher- 
* ever paperwork should be speeded. Call your local 

dealer, or mail the coupon now. 


Thermo- Fax 


SRAND 


COPY! M A CH NES 


Minnesota Mining and Ptonetpctering: Company 

Dept. DCJ-120, St. Paul 6, Minne 

At no obligation, I'm interested in seeing a *“‘Thermo-Fax"’ 
Copying Machine simplify the jobs mentioned above. 








Name 
School 


Address 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAX" IS A REGISTERED City 
TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 














Zone State 
CO) Check if you now own a “‘Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


Minwesora Jfinine ano ]\ffanuracturine company 
.. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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By Dr. Stephen F. Roach 



















WITH 


Dismissal hearings 
WHAT PROCEDURES ARE TO BE FOLLOWED? 


— THE QUESTION: Does a teacher appearing before 


MOTO-LIFT a board of education at a public hearing concerning 





her dismissal have a right to cross-examine accusing 
witnesses? 


self-elevating work THE FACTS: Forman, a tenure teacher, was served 
tower comes in with notice of the termination of her contract of em- 
po eee ployment. At the public hearing, which she requested, 
geapte wadete her attorney was not permitted to cross-examine the 

witnesses who testified against her. Several days after 
the hearing, the board affirmed the notice and ordered 
her dismissal. 

Thereupon Forman brought suit charging that the 
board hearing had not been fair and impartial and that 
she had been denied due process of law. 

30” x 6'8’’ doors. The evidence showed that at the hearing the specific 
ONE-MAN operation. i SAFPWAY | charges against Forman were read and certain witnes- 
SAFE at all levels. ses were called who made statements against her in 
SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. connection with those charges. Then Forman was al- 

(Circle number 727 for more information) lowed to speak on her own behalf as were members 
of the audience. But the president of the board re- 
peatedly denied the demands of her attorney to cross- 


examine witnesses who testified against her, even when 
a witness “made an argument . . . [based upon what 
others had said] . . . rather than a statement of fact.” 
INCINERATOR THE RULING: The court first noted that the per- 
tinent Arizona statute did not spell out in any great 
a9 * , 







































ROLLS to the job on WRITE 
swiveling casters. 


RISES to 17 ft. in 40 sec. FOR FREE BULLETIN 
(foot-button control). 71 2R 


TELESCOPES to clear 











BURNS detail the procedure to be followed at dismissal hear- 
ings. But, the court said, the statute did provide that 





TRASH the teacher concerned could be represented “by coun- 
sel, if desired, and may present any testimony, evi- 

SAFELY dence or statements . . . in his behalf.” 
Since, when conducting this type of administrative 
OUTDOORS hearing, a board is not limited by the strict judicial 
rules controlling the admissibility of evidence, the court 


Only $110.00 pointed out that unless the teacher, by her attorney, 

COMPLETE is allowed to cross-examine witnesses, an attorney’s pres- 
ence on the teacher’s behalf is of little value. 

After observing that some of the witnesses testifying 


NO INSTALLATION COST against Forman had “made argument” rather than 


73 ” . 2 i ae 
Sons eutenginnn, ceneainan, Sepeee, cortenn, cadens, ramp, statements of fact,” the opinion concluded: “[We] are 





food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire compelled to hold that . . . a teacher appearing be- 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns c+ Ano 
aaa, Gikah, Ge Gar GORE Se es ade Oe eee Santas. fore the board . under these conditions, [must] 


Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use be allowed to cross-examine . . . accusing witnesses.” 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. 
10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- 
inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) 
with replaceable inner steel panel construction 
for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs. 
Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Other sizes available. 


ALSTO COMPANY 


Dept. 19 4007 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio 





About the author 


Dr. Stephen F. Roach is editor of the East- 
ern School Law Review and is an assistant 
principal for the Jersey City, N.J., schools. 
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Noting that this had been denied Forman, the court 
set aside the board order which had discharged her. 


Forman v. Creighton School Dist. No. 14 et al. In 
Supreme Court of Arizona; decided April 20, 1960; 
cited as 351 P.2d 165, 


Married students 


ALLOWED CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY PRIVILEGES? 


THE QUESTION: Does a school board resolution which 
excludes married high school students from participa- 
tion in co-curricular activities deprive the students of 
“an equal right” to public educational facilities? 


THE FACTS: The Board of Education of the Mesick, 
Mich., Consolidated School District operated a 400-pu- 
pil, 12-grade school building. During the 1958 summer 
vacation period 14 students married; of these only three 
returned to school. Among these three were two senior 
boys, Cochrane and Slively, both aged 18 (the legal 
age for marriage in Michigan). 

On August 28, 1958 the Board adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: “Married students attending school shall 
not be eligible to participate in any co-curricular ac- 
tivities. . . .” 

Since the operation of this resolution acted to prevent 
the two seniors from participating in interscholastic ath- 
letics (specifically football), suit was brought on the 
grounds that the board resolution was unreasonable, 
arbitrary and discriminatory and, therefore, void. 

Existing Michigan statutes authorized local school 
boards “to make reasonable rules and regulations . . . 
necessary for the proper... management... of 
the public schools . . . including regulations relative 
to the conduct of pupils . . .” 


THE RULING: The board resolution was not unreason- 
able nor did it limit the education of the students. 

The court first noted that the testimony of the local 
school authorities showed that marriages among the 
high school students was a matter of grave concern. 
They felt that such marriages were bad for school 
morale and were detrimental to general school discipline. 

Then the court said: “No school could be operated 
and no citizen could be expected to serve on a local 
school board if he were to be ‘second-guessed’ by the 
courts of this State, without regard to the local circum- 
stances.” 

“It is manifest,” the court continued, “that those in 
charge of the schools, and not the courts, are better 
qualified to determine when and under what circum- 
stances a student may be allowed to play football under 
the banner of the high school team.” The court empha- 
sized particularly that the resolution did not prevent 
the two boys from obtaining an education. 

Concluding that no clear abuse had been shown when 
all the facts and circumstances were considered, the 
court held that it was within the power of the board 
to adopt the rule in question. 


Cochrane et al. v. Board of Ed. of Mesick Consoli- 
dated School Dist. In Michigan Supreme Court; decided 
June 7, 1960; cited as 103 N.W.2d 569. 
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new heater adds extra 
capacity to standard systems... 


@ For school bus operation in cold climates, get the new 
South Wind School Bus Heater. This auxiliary heater, con- 
nected into the existing heating system, automatically main- 
tains the engine coolant temperature between 155° and 
180° F. 

The South Wind School Bus Heater provides complete 
driver and passenger comfort, speeds step-well de-icing and 
assures adequate defrosting—in the coldest weather. It re- 
duces repair costs by speeding engine warm-up and main- 
taining the proper operating temperature even when the 
engine is idling. 

Economical, this heater operates only when the engine is 
unable to produce enough heat. It mounts outside the pas- 
senger compartment, burns gasoline from the engine system 
and carries the Underwriters’ Laboratories Seal of Approval. 
Write today for complete information. 


Automatic ther- 
mostatic control 
maintains coolant 
temperatures be- 
tween 155° and 
180° F, 


HIGH 
OUTPUT 





High output. The heater 
has approximately half the 
capacity of a home furnace 

















Absolutely 

safe. Carries 
the Under- 

writers’ 
Laboratories 
Seal of 
Approval. 





Simple operation... just 
turn on the ignition and 
heater switch 


DIivIiSIton 





STEWART-WARNER 
% CORPORATION 


1514 Drover Street + Indianapolis 7. Indiana 
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FRANK A. HAMILTON, Business Manager 
New Paltz Central School 
New Paltz, New York 


“We Cut Our Cafeteria 
Losses from $11,000 
to Practically Nothing 
with Paper Service” 


Last fall, Mr. Hamilton started paper 
food service in the school lunchroom 
in New Paltz, New York, and has made 
careful daily cost records ever since. 


While no public school lunchroom 
is expected to be a profit-making prop- 
Osition for the community, paper food 
service is bringing about a substantial 
change in operational costs at the New 
Paltz school. 

From an $11,000 loss in the first 
year of operation, when conventional 
service was used, the cafeteria has cut 
its deficit to practically nothing, thanks 
to the efficiency of paper cups and 
containers. This accomplishment is all 
the more remarkable because now, for 
the first time, the cost figures include 
the salaries of managerial and lunch 
personnel. 





HELPFUL IDEAS FOR YOU 


The above brief report is further 
evidence of how the many advantages 
of all-paper service can improve any 
mass feeding operation, large or 
small. Your paper wholesaler will be 
glad to discuss with you how this 
modern food service can be of 
practical value in your own 
operation. Phone him today. 





The Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: Could you set up a schedule of duties for a high school cafe- 


teria manager? 


® The following has been used as 
a basic duty schedule for several 
large school districts. It might be 
used for a junior high school, senior 
high school, or junior college, but 
not for an elementary school. 

A cafeteria manager works under 
the direction of a representative of 
the central administration and is 
responsible for the operation of the 
school cafeteria in accordance with 
established rules. Her duties: 

@ Ordering all foods, supplies and 
equipment for the cafeteria. (In a 
large system she would probably 
make up requirements for someone 
else to order.) 

@ Planning the menu according to 
established patterns, with nutritive 
value, texture, color and cost in the 
right relationship. 

® Setting up and maintaining sched- 
ules of work for cafeteria workers, 
keeping in mind that the major share 


of an employee’s work must be with- 
in that assigned to his classification, 
@ Supervising all food preparation 
as to quantity, method and garnish- 
ing. 

@ Training new personnel, and 
training and supervising student caf- 
eteria workers other than checkers 
and cashiers. 

@ Modifying recipes when neces- 
sary to meet large variations in food 
costs. 

@ Receiving, checking, weighing 
and properly storing all merchan- 
dise. 

= Checking bills and statements, 
and consulting with the business 
manager of the school regarding his 
responsibilities for collecting and 
accounting for cafeteria funds. 

@ Taking inventory once a month 
and keeping necessary records. In- 
cluded here is supervision of daily 
time reports. 


QUESTION: Mr. Flambert, in a recent article you stated the case against 
catered food service. However, in one of the districts mentioned, frozen foods 
were being used. Are you opposed to the service of frozen foods in schools? 


= Absolutely not. Frozen foods 
have changed the entire concept of 
food service. It has been demon- 
strated in districts, such as the Los 
Angeles school system, that frozen 
foods can be prepared, delivered, 
reheated and served by the schools 
and the job can be done success- 


fully. We are working on plans to 
have food frozen in central kitchens 
sent to individual schools and re- 
constituted via an electronic belt. It 
is our opinion, however, that this kind 
of service can be handled more eas- 
ily and more cheaply by schools 
than by catering organizations. 


QUESTION: We are preparing to use some frozen vegetables in our cafeteria 
program. Our supplier says we can get a price break if we will order large 
size packages. These might run anywhere from 50 to 100 pounds. Does this 


sound logical to you? 


= Any price saving would be more 
than offset by the inconvenience to 
your cafeteria. Use 20 to 25 pound 
packages, rather than larger sizes. 


Anything over 25 pounds is general- 
ly too difficult for men to handle 
and, in most cases, illegal for wom- 
en to handle. 








About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco, St. Louis, Omaha and 
. Chicago, food service consultants and engineers specializing 
in schools and institutions. He is president of the International 
Society of Food Service Consultants. 
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| For the administrative offices 


Announcing the *4000 Line by All-Steel 


Architecturally styled for the schools of today 
in a choice of pleasing, cheerful finishes. The 
4000 Line is so complete in styles and sizes 


that you are limited only by your imagination. 


For the classroom 
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Whatever your requirements, see your ASE 


Dealer or write for new catalog. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois A 


For the principal's office 
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QUIET! GIRL STUDYING 


orrespondence through Dictaphone’s secretarial _ terials needed to train 15 students by renting one 

training package. She’s getting experience typing Dictaphone course unit. With it, you get full service on 
wills, contracts and other documents. She already un- the TIME-MASTER transcribing machine. 
derstands many common legal terms. ro ET i ee 

Each day in class, she uses the new TIME-MASTER® e 

transcribing machine and Dictabelt® records—the up- Dictaphone CORPORATION 
to-date machine dictating method most widely used Dept. 0120, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
today. Her practice work is recorded on 18 Dictabelts, Please send me your booklet, “On the Way Up Before the 
one of which includes typical examples of legal corre- First Job.” 
spondence and documents. 


T= YOUNG LADY is becoming familiar with legal YOUR SCHOOL can get all of the equipment and ma- 
c 


A wide variety of other professions and industries, = 


such as medicine, government, science and engineering 
also are taught in depth. A 200-page textbook contains — 
a full work program for one semester. 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


ae no oo oo ol 
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Subject matter specialists 





identifying talent sufficiently below 
third grade. 


SALTEN: The primary grades should 
be used for diagnostic and child 
study purposes rather than for em- 
phasis on subject matter skills. The 
more we can learn about a child in 
the early grades, the more accu- 
rately we can -place him in his 
proper learning situation later on. 


Q. How do you determine achieve- 
ment and ability level for children 
about to begin work under the 
plan? 

BISHOP: What we attempt to do in 
the third, or transitional, grade in 
Ossining is to measure the child’s 
achievement. At the same time, we 
try to identify his capacity and abil- 
ity. The capacity of a child can 
conceivably be greater than his 
achievement; in fact, this generally 
proves to be the case. Then we take 
the entire student body and divide 
it into three broad bands of achieve- 
ment. Within each of these bands, 
we group individuals by ability. For 
example, in what we call our ad- 
vanced area of mathematics we 
have a high ability group, a middle 
ability group and a low ability 
group. Because this is an ungraded 
situation, many students who have 
been in school for several years 
have a relatively high achievement. 
Yet there may be third or fourth 
graders in the same band whose 
achievement, in less time, is great- 
er. Therefore, we presume their 
abilities are different. 


Q. Do you group by ability only in 
the cultural electives? 
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NORTHRUP: We group generally in 
the core as well, but not nearly as 
specifically as in math, science and 
the other specialized areas. 


Q. What happens if you find that 
Johnny has been assigned to the 
wrong section of math? Can you 
switch him to another without too 
much difficulty? 


TRACHTMAN: Ideally, he should 
be in the class best suited to his 
particular needs. But there are only 
three periods in the afternoon ses- 
sion. Once you have placed Johnny 
in a particular math class, you have 
only two periods to choose from for 
his science section. When the sci- 
ence class is full, you’re left with 
only one possible period for his art 
class. So there are logistic limita- 
tions. Nevertheless, though we’re 
not as free as we would like to be, 
we feel we are doing a better place- 
ment job now than we could in 
working with self-contained classes. 


BISHOP: While the moving of pupils 
from class to class does present spe- 
cial problems, this does not pre- 
clude its being done. We have had 
a few cases in which a youngster 
was simply misplaced. When this 
kind of thing happens we do the 
best we can to get him switched to 
a more suitable section. The class 
assignments are not absolutely rigid. 


Q. Have you had to increase your 
staff in order to implement the dual 
progress plan? 

SALTEN: We have appointed one 
additional administrative aid in 
Long Beach, a coordinator of re- 
search. Other than that, we have 








“Though we may modify certain 
aspects of the program in the fu- 
ture, | think we are all agreed 
upon one basic point . . . 


hired a few more specialist teach- 
ers and assigned them to elementary 
foreign language classes. 


BISHOP: In Ossining, we have in- 
creased our elementary faculty by 
only one teacher in three years. But 
we have more than doubled the 
amount of weekly free time now 
available to our teachers. Another 
positive benefit of our program has 
been the availability of trained mu- 
sic personnel in every elementary 
building. turn page 


“. . . the likelihood of a 180 
degree turnabout and return to 
the self-contained classroom is 
extremely remote.” 


SALTEN 








Q. How has your program af- 
fected teacher turnover and re- 
cruitment? 


TRACHTMAN: Our turnover rate in 
the grades involved in DPP has 
been only 4% in the past two years. 
This compares very favorably with 
the 15% to 17% replacement rate 
we’ve had throughout the whole 
system during the same period. 


SALTEN: We have had many, many 
more teachers apply to us since the 
program began than we had prior to 
it. But, since we have set our sights 
higher, it has become more difficult 


to obtain the caliber of teachers we 
feel we need. 


NORTHRUP: Most striking to me is 
the fact that a majority of our teach- 
ers favor the plan, especially since 
it calls for greater effort on their 
part. My feeling had been that our 
new teachers wouldn’t object to 
dual progress but that our old-tim- 
ers—who had been teaching self- 
contained classes for years—would 
fight it to the hilt. As it turns out, 
new teachers, with little but student 
teaching behind them, are afraid to 
try something new. Our experienced 
people welcome the challenge. 





NOW. the first polished aluminum towel dispenser 


“It'll look 
this good 
months 


from now” 


his name. 





Mosinee Turn-Towl 
cabinets are leased 
free for use with 


The new look is polished aluminum — a brand 
new Turn-Towl cabinet that takes water and wear 
without showing it. Intensive two-year tests prove: 





AAS 
Sulelnake Towels 


e Anodized, permanent aluminum finish can’t rust, 
won’t wear or chip 


e Cabinet is easy to clean, leaves no fingermarks 


Your nearest Mosinee Turn-Towl distributor 
has the new aluminum cabinet now. Write for 











Mosinee towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 

; 1082 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 

Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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We've found, too, that 
we're getting more and more men 
into the elementary field, particularly 


SALTEN: 


as math and science specialists, 
Knowing that they won't be re- 
quired to teach spelling, handwrit- 
ing, and such, in self-contained 
rooms, they welcome the chance to 
specialize in their areas of partic- 
ular interest. 

Q. In effect, then, you’ve been able 
to carry out your program with ex- 
isting personnel. How did you in- 
troduce DPP to staff members, stu- 
dents and the community at large? 
NORTHRUP: First of all, we ex- 
plained the workings of the dual 
progress plan to our teachers. Then 
we asked each of them for a per- 
sonal choice of teaching assignment 
under the new program. The public 
was informed about our plan 
through general meetings—PTA’s, 
church groups, etc.—at which sev- 
eral of us generally described the 
program and outlined its purposes 
and objectives. At no point did we 
sit down with lay groups to decide 
whether or not the plan should be 
instituted in our schools. The deci- 
sion to go ahead had been made be- 
fore we informed the public. 


Q. What was the public’s reaction 
to the plan? 


NORTHRUP: Most people were quite 
receptive to the idea. We didn't 
give them a definite blueprint and 
guarantee that its specifications 
would be rigidly adhered to. We 
explained, instead, what the broad 
outlines of dual progress entailed, 
how we planned to explore its ad- 
vantages and indicated that this 
was something like the program we 
would be following after all the 
bugs had been worked out of it. 


SALTEN: Our approach in Long 
Beach was a slightly different one. 
The Ford Foundation grant came 
through in July, 1958. We had al- 
ready discussed the dual progress 
plan the previous spring, at several 
board meetings which were open to 
the public. Then, instead of imple- 
menting our plan in September, we 
decided to spend the first six months 
in the fall of 1958 on what we con- 
sidered a necessary preparatory 
program. In a series of district con- 
ferences and PTA meetings, we in- 
formed parents and the community 
in general about the plan and what 
it would mean for our schools. In 
addition, we set up a series of in- 
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service training sessions during 
which our teachers were given some 
solid preparation for teaching un- 
der the new system. 


Q. Did this differ from other in- 
service training you had offered? 


SALTEN: First of all we worked 
with building principals and teachers 
in defining individual assignments. 
Then we conducted separate in- 
service sessions in each subject area 
for our specialist teachers. We felt 
that this procedure would eliminate 
some of the problems Ossining was 
bound to face in plunging into the 
program immediately. We did solve 
some of them, but were faced with 
problems all our own which we 
hadn’t anticipated—such as the six 
months of anxiety our staff went 
through before the plan got under- 
way. Ossining, in effect, jumped in 
and learned to swim in the water 
while we spent six months on the 
shore practicing strokes. 


Q. Has there been hostility to your 
program and the changes in em- 
phasis it brings with it? 

SALTEN: I’d say we have been fight- 
ing an almost solid wall of indiffer- 
ence, if not hostility, not only among 
public school systems but among 
universities and departments of ed- 
ucation. For example, our needs call 
for marked changes in the design of 
training programs for elementary 
school teachers in the colleges and 
universities. I think that before a 
superintendent becomes involved in 
a plan such as this one, he must be 
willing to consider himself expend- 
able. He is sure to run counter to 
the strongly held views of respected 
people in education. Nevertheless, 
we think we have already come a 
long way. We're still in business 
after several years. Some people 
thought we couldn’t even last this 
long, but my own feeling is that we 
show greater strength today than we 
did when we began. 


Q. Is increased public acceptance 
part of this greater strength? 


SALTEN: There, I think, the results 
have exceeded our expectations. 
Both parents and pupils are pleased 
with the plan. The children find 
school work more challenging and 
rewarding. The parents see that 
their children are achieving at a 
higher level than before and are 
more intensely interested in acade- 
mic work at an earlier age. Our 
Surveys indicate that 85% of the 
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MAGAZINE LOADING—no more old- 
fashioned hand-threading... just 
drop on the exclusive Norelco tape 
magazine — it’s fumble-proof, jam- 
proof, takes just 2 seconds! 





mi ONLY FIVE CONTROLS—comparable 

machines use as many as 10 for all 
functions: dictating, playback, fast- 
forward, fast-rewind, quick-review, 
quick-erase and stop. 


3 TRUE FIDELITY SOUND—assured by 
the engineers of world famous 
Norelco hi-fi and electronic equip- 
ment; superior sound speeds typing, 
makes transcribing a snap! 


i EASY PORTABILITY — only 8 pounds 
.. travels anywhere... fits any- 
where... for your office, home, or car 





ALL 


the features you need... 
ONLY 


the features you need... 


—wherever and whenever it is most ™% 


convenient for you. 


PERMANENT MAGNETIC TAPE—eco- 

nomical...no replacement costs! 
Always ready for instant review—or 
erase at the touch of a button and 
re-use whenever you wish. 


) AUTOMATIC END-OF-TAPE BUZZER 

/—automatic signal tells you when 
you’ve reached the end of your tape; 
saves time by preventing you from 
continuing to dictate when reel is 
complete. 


s INSTANTANEOUS TELEPHONE-REC- 
ORD SWITCH — permits immediate 
switching from dictating to tele- 
phone-call recording; another 
Norelco ‘extra’ feature at no extra 
cost! 


MODERN DECORATOR STYLING— 

handsome two-tone green trim- 
med with maroon; designed to per- 
mit the Norelco ‘75’ to blend with any 
decor, modern or traditional. 


.-.and only $189.50 (plus tax) com- 
plete with loaded magazine, log pad 
and dust cover, plus your choice of 
either dictating accessories (micro- 
phone/speaker), or Transcribing Ac- 
cessories (stethoscope-headset with 
foot control or stethoscope headset 
with typewriter control; the latter at 
slight additional cost.) 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., Dictating Equipment Division 
230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Yes, I am interested in finding out how the Norelco ‘75’ dictating/transcrib- 
ing machine can help make my office dictation and transcribing 50% simpler 


and more pleasant. 
4 Kindly send additional literature. 


Please arrange a free demonstration, in my office . 
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In Canada, the Norelco ‘75’ is known as the ‘Philips’ dictating machine and 





is distributed by Philips Industries, Ltd., 116 Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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parents approve of the program. 


Q. How have you been reporting 
back to parents on pupil progress? 


TRACHTMAN: Devising a satisfac- 
tory reporting instrument has been 
one of many problems we’ve taken 
on. But there, too, we’ve been mak- 
ing progress. We have just devel- 
oped a report which is designed to 
tell the parent three things: where 
his child has been placed; how he 
is performing compared to the 
others within this group; and how 
he should be doing on the basis of 
his own potential. 


SALTEN: Our report card is virtually 
a blank page upon which the teach- 
er writes her evaluation of the stu- 
dent. If, for some reason, the par- 
ent or the teacher feels that a 
conference will be helpful, then one 
is scheduled. 


Q. What conclusions have you 
come to after two years’ experience 
about the effects of the dual prog- 
ress plan on your educational pro- 
gram? 

BISHOP: There is absolutely no 
question in my mind that achieve- 
ment has increased in many areas 





How DUDLEY gives you the best | 


in Combination Locker Locks 





Quick combination 


As lockers are reassigned at semester’s begin- 
ning, it is a simple matter of only a moment to 
establish a new combination for the built-in 


Dudley Lock. 


The Quick-Change Key, inserted in the lock, 
allows the selection of another 3-number com- 
bination, regardless of what it might have been 
before. Thus, no pupil is able to open the locker 
formerly assigned to him, and the safety and 
security of the lock system is maintained. 


This is just one of the many advantages of 
Dudley Locks which have made them such fa- 
vorites for 39 years with school people every- 


where. 





Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


Rust resistant case with 
anodized aluminum 
escutcheon plate, fits 
all locker piercings. 40 
divisions marked in 
white on black enamel. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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as a direct result of the plan. The 
trouble is, our testing instruments 
are so inadequate that we cannot be 
certain we are measuring what is 
actually being accomplished within 
the classroom. 

In two math classes, for example, 
we provided instruction for students 
in the use of the slide rule. This is 
something not often seen in ele- 
mentary schools but we introduced 
it because of student interest. And 
it can’t be measured on a Stanford 
achievement test. 

Just the other day our junior 
high school principal, summing up 
the comments of his teachers, told 
me that they have all noticed the 
superiority in core subjects of en- 
tering seventh graders. They are 
far in advance of previous classes 
in knowledge, reasoning ability, 
and understanding subject matter. 


Q. Could a district interested in 
pursuing the dual progress plan af- 
ford to try to get the program going 
without foundation support? 
SALTEN: The costs involved would 
depend upon the size of the school 
system, but at this stage I would 
think that some additional expenses 
would be involved in setting up a 
program. For one thing, special 
subject matter supervisors would be 
required to work with teachers as 
they make the change-over from be- 
ing generalists to subject matter spe- 
cialists. Another major cost factor 
would be related to the demand 
that’s bound to develop for more 
and better equipment as teachers 
become better acquainted with their 
areas of concentration. Finally, 
there may be some expense in- 
volved in remodeling or relocating 
facilities within school buildings. 


Q. Were foundation support of this 
experimental program to be with- 
drawn at the end of this school 
year would you plan to continue 
with DPP on your own? 
NORTHRUP: I think I speak for all 
of us in saying that there is no ques- 
tion about our retaining the plan— 
or major portions of it—in our 
school systems from now on. 
SALTEN: After two years’ experi- 
ence with dual progress, one thing 
is quite certain: though we may 
modify certain aspects of the pro- 
gram in the future, the likelihood of 
a 180 degree turnabout and return 
to the self-contained classroom is ex- 
tremely remote. End 
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ought to make the attempt to really 
educate, genuinely educate, far 
more than we are attempting to do 
now. 

SMITH: The boys that you shuffle off 
to machine shop, because you de- 
cide you’ve got to keep them in 
school and you can’t teach them 
anything, are our future voters and 
citizens. If we give up on them at 
this stage in their learning, we’ve 
also given up on them implicitly in 
the second stage. 


Dr. Conant recom- 

mended a minimum 

program for academ- 
ically talented students. It 
included four years of 
mathematics, four years of 
one foreign language, three 
years of science, in addition 
to the required four years 
of English and three years 
of social studies. This would 
be for the top 15% of most 
classes. How does this sit 
with you? 
BLEDSOE: Until you begin to talk 
about these things in qualitative, as 
well as quantitative, terms you real- 
ly haven’t stated what you’re talk- 
ing about. You really haven’t set up 
anything except the framework, 
which may or may not mean some- 
thing. Now, if this is a qualitatively 
demanding and rigorous program, 
then this is what we’re talking 
about. But this is a mighty big “if.” 
It’s awfully easy for a school system 
that does a thoroughly mediocre job 
to say “sure we meet the standards 
of the Conant report,” and a lot of 
them are doing just this. 
WITHERS: I’d like to challenge Co- 
nant on another point. He calls this 
his program for the academically 
talented, the top 15%. We say that 
this is the program 80% of the stu- 
dent body can—and should—un- 
dertake. The notion, for example, 
that foreign languages are the ex- 
clusive province of the academically 
talented student, is wildly irrational. 
Any objective observer who was in 
a foreign country during the war 
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saw little kids running along the 
side of the road speaking to them 
in irreverent—but fluent—Eng- 
lish. We believe that 80% of the stu- 
dent body, at least, should be taking 
six periods of academic work every 
single day. 


Q. You’re suggesting that 80% of 
the students could take the pro- 
gram Conant has reserved for the 
academically talented? 


WITHERS: I’m pretty fresh out of 
the classroom. I know that there are 
a lot of pupils who just seem not to 
be able to get it. You have to make a 
distinction between them and the 
others. There are students, maybe 15 
or 20%, who, no matter how hard 
they try, from kindergarten on up, 
could not get any form of an aca- 
demic program. I think 20% is high. 
There are also a lot of malin- 
gerers, who are capable of doing 
the work but who don’t. I’ve seen 
plenty of those in the last 14 
years of teaching high school. Now, 
we’ve gotten into the habit of 
passing them automatically. “Oh 
well, they’re not interested.” And, 
very often, they’re called not capa- 
ble because they are not interested. 
This, I think is the fault of our sys- 
tem of education. We don’t bring 
students into school any more and 
say this is work. We don’t tell them 
that this is something that is going to 
benefit them in the future but 
they’ve got to work hard in order to 
get the benefits. Instead, we try to 
sugar coat everything; we worry 
about life adjustment, so that in the 
end we give the students the idea 
that school is not work but is a lark. 
This starts in the very early grades, 
and by the time a student is in high 
school it’s pretty hard to get him to 
sit down and really go to work. 


Did the type of educa- 
Q tion you favor ever 


exist in the United 
States? 
SMITH: Not for the whole popula- 
tion. 
Q. Did it ever exist at all? 


SMITH: I would be hard put to sub- . 


stantiate this, but I suspect there 
was some period, perhaps about 


1915, when the public schools in this 
country more nearly approximated 
what we are after. There existed then 
a combination of traditional educa- 
tion with the best of the early pro- 
gressive. Certainly the whole life ad- 
justment movement hadn’t arisen at 
that period. The public schools 
were, I think, more committed in 
those days to the intellectual train- 
ing that we’re talking about. , 


BLEDSOE: True. But, on the other 
hand, if overnight you could intro- 
duce the schools of 1915 in 1960 
you would have no solution to the 
educational problems of our present 
time. 


SMITH: If you could take some of 
the point of view of the administra- 
tor—the professional educator—of 
that era, and transfer it to 1960, 
with appropriate changes in the cur- 
riculum, then I think you would be 
approaching our goal. 


I think, for what it’s worth, it 
could probably be shown that in 
1915 many of the superintendents 
were scholarly men in the sense of 
having a classical background. They 
were not the businessmen and fac- 
tory managers that they’ve become 
today. 


Q. Aren’t the very same people who 
were brought up in these schools of 
1915 the ones who are leading to- 
day’s schools? Isn’t the product of 
this education of 1915 providing the 
leadership that you oppose today? 
BLEDSOE: Basic education, thank 
God, is no guarantee that people are 
going to come out thinking the same 
thing. But really, I deplore this com- 
parison with 1915 because I think 
it is irrelevant. This is especially so 
because one of the stock criticisms of 
what we’re trying to say is “They 
want to go back to the good old 
days.” 

There never were any good old 
days in the terms that we're 
talking about. What we need is a 
good new day in which we will try 
to really give adequate intellectual 
training to 80 or 85% of the stu- 
dents. This demands a lot of work 
and experimentation. And it means 
teaching things that we ought to be 
really working on and that most 
schools aren’t. End 



























































American Legion Auditorium, Roanoke, Virginia 


Let the finish take the wear 
---Choose Seal-O-San! 


Must your gym double as an auditorium, dance hall, roller skating rink, 
short cut to other parts of your building—even a play area? Then be cer- 
tain the floor is protected for long life, and let the finish take the wear! 

Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the advantage of protection, plus 
slip-resistance, durability, light color, easy application and simple main- 
tenance. Ask our representative, the Man Behind the Huntington Drum, 
or write for more information about Seal-O-San gym floor finish. And if 
you have wood floors in halls, classrooms or elsewhere in your building, ask 
about the Seal-O-San products which will help lengthen their life while 
beautifying them. Write today! 


Get your copy of the 
new Coaches Di- 
gest. Free to coaches 
and athletic direc- 
tors; others send 50¢ 
handling fee. 


HUNTINGTON 


... Where research leads to better products 






HUNTINGTON @ LABORATORIES - HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania «+ Jn Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 
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continued from page 6 


available from Acme Visible Records, 
Sizes and styles of filing equipment 
and cards for numerous administrative 
activities are included. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
843 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Lighting for sports. One hundred sug- 
gested lighting layouts for all sports 
are shown in a bulletin being distrib- 
uted by Crouse-Hinds Co. The bulle- 
tin gives general information and 
recommends types of lighting for each 
application. Photographs and illustra- 
tions are included. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
831 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Do-it-yourself project. A pamphlet by 
Eastman Kodak Co. describes the 
manufacture and use of a_ pinhole 
camera. The “do-it-yourself” project 
explains the step-by-step production 
of a camera (beginning with a coffee 
tin) and gives examples of pinhole 
photography. One section describes 
how to build a special camera which 
develops the film itself. A question- 
and-answer_ section forearms the 
teacher. 

For a free copy of “How to Make and Use a 


Pinhole Camera,” circle number 842 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Single-unit heating. A brochure re- 
leased by Orr & Sembower presents 
illustrated designs of fuel burner sys- 
tems which are installed in one com- 
plete unit. The systems include a 
control cabinet, oil preheater, air com- 
pressor, oil pump and burner. The 
catalog shows burner designs for oil, 
gas or combination oil-gas fuels, with 
specific explanations of the firing proc- 
esses. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
847 on the Reader Service Card. 


— 


Efficient mop cleaning. Information 
regarding the efficient use, mainte- 
nance and storage of wet and dust 
mops has been made available by the 
Puritan Chemical Co. Engineered 
data sheets cover avoidance of fatigue 
and recommendations for the selec- 
tion of special mops for specific tasks. 


For free copies of engineered data sheets, circle 
number 844 on the Reader Service Card. 
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PRESS RELEASES 


Language records 


Language courses based on conversa- 
tional phonograph records are being 
offered by Ottenheimer Publishers, 
Inc. A conversational manual and al- 
phabetical phrase index are included 
with two 12-inch 33% rpm recordings. 
These records are actual conversations, 
or based on conversation. 


For more information, circle number 822 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Filing system 

A vertical card tray, which can be 
indexed at either or both ends, is being 
marketed by Tab. Products Co. A fol- 
low-block, to be inserted anywhere in 
the tray, grips walls to provide even 
compression. With plastic-bound steel 
springs, it will work in either direc- 
tion. 


For more information, circle number 824 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Visual teaching aid 


A visual teaching aid, enabling a 
plastic transparency to be made from 
almost any document in normal light 
and projected immediately in a fully- 
lighted room, is being marketed by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. The 
system combines the use of a copying 
machine and an overhead projector. 

Copies of documents are dry, as the 
process employs a “heat transfer” prin- 
ciple. Transparencies are permanent 
but new data can be added as neces- 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


sary. Projection is made from the front 
of the room and in any color desired. 


For more information, circle number 815 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Teacher's locker, book case 


A combination book case and ward- 
robe locker for teachers by Alan Wood 
Steel Co. features all-steel construction 
and optional lock. 

The door handle is fixed and does 





not move when the latch is operated; 
and the heavy-gauge steel, ventilated 
door resists twisting out of shape. An 
optional sloping top prevents the accu- 
mulation of dust and litter. Gray, green 
and tan colors are offered as standard, 
but decorator colors are available. 


For more information, circle number 812 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Twelve-inch telescope 


A 12-inch telescope, providing mag- 
nification of 80 to 800 times an ob- 
ject’s diameter, has been produced for 
high school use by Tinsley Laborato- 
ries, Inc. The instrument is equipped 
with a feature eliminating the necessity 
for continual adjustment and the entire 
telescope is resistant to corrosion. 

The telescope is mounted on a 60- 
inch steel pedestal and comes with a 








These crimes actually happened. Un- 
fortunately people do yield to temp- 
tation. Every year, both in schools 
and in business, dishonesty causes se- 
vere financial losses which could have 
been covered easily and inexpensively 
by bonding! 

Etna Casualty’s “School System Blan- 
ket Bonds” are specifically designed 
for this purpose. They can be written 
to cover anyone responsible for school 
funds — including students — at a 
modest annual cost. It’s sensible pro- 
tection for school systems of all sizes, 
and you should know the facts. 


Write for 

~rom free booklet on 
jan” Blanket Bonding 
«nm | for School Systems 
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Aftna Company end Surety Company 
Dept, B-2 (D) Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet 
“Safeguarding School Funds and Property.” 


Name 
Address 
City 











State 














FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 
Affiliated with 
tna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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dust cover and plans for an enclosure 
for construction by the purchaser. The 
telescope is suitable for use from a 
roof. 


For more information, circle number 811 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Playground composition 


A surfacing composition made from 
prepared crumb rubber and asphalt 
is suitable for playgrounds and ath- 
letic areas. The material, called Saf- 
Pla, has been tested in a number of 
areas and found to reduce hazards of 
falls and minimize injuries. 

Saf-Pla can be utilized under 
swings and see-saws, indoor gymna- 
siums, around swimming pools, etc. 
The mixture is raked out and rolled to 
form a carpet. 


For more information, circle number 801 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Mechanized curtains 


Gymnasium can be transformed into 
separate areas for a variety of activities 
or practice sessions with mechanical 





folding curtains from Berlin Chapman 
Co. 

The curtains are made of heavy can- 
vas to a height of five feet with a 
twine net up to the steel track. Bronze 
pins and aluminum hanger bars pro- 
mote quiet operation. Pullup curtains 
and manual control are also available. 


For more information, circle number 813 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Bell ringing timer 

A program timer, designed to an- 
nounce the start and end of classes 
and recess periods on a pre-set sched- 
ule, has been introduced by Lathem 
Time Recorder Co. A bell or horn can 
be set to ring at one-minute intervals, 
if desired. The unit’s manual push 
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button, for sounding signals at other 
than scheduled times, can be used for 
code signals or fire drills. Also fea- 
tured is a cut-off that will stop the pro- 
gram after hours, without stopping 
the clock mechanism itself. The timer, 
which will activate as many bells or 
horns as needed, operates on standard 
high voltage or may be used with low 
voltage when connected to a trans- 
former. 


For more information, circle number 848 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Disinfectant floor finish 


A floor wax, containing a disinfec- 
tant said to be effective for three weeks, 
is being marketed by the Windsor Wax 
Co. The liquid polish is non-slip, water- 
resistant, and, according to the manu- 
facturer, effective in bacteria control on 
all floor finishes. Custodial personnel 
can make tests for bacteria with a cul- 
ture kit included with the wax. 


For more information, circle number 821 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Science kits 


Illustrated manuals, including step- 
by-step experiments, are featured with 
a variety of science kits by Beckley- 
Cardy. Kits cover the subjects of air 
and air pressure, sound, simple ma- 
chinery and magnetism. No science 
background is required and only brief 
study necessary for teaching, according 
to the manufacturer. 


For more information, circle number 814 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Dual purpose table 


A new table manufactured by Rol- 
Fol functions as a storage rack on 
wheels for other tables. It will provide 
storage for up to seven folding-leg ta- 
bles, secured so they will not fall out. 
Locking brakes keep the storage table 
stationary. When not being used for 
storage, the unit itself serves as a utility 
table. 


For more information, circle number 819 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Portable fire extinguishers 


Ten fire extinguishers, encompassing 
five sizes in two price categories, are 
being offered by the Fyr-Fyter Co. 
Simplification of the release valve and 
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VIEWLEX RESEARCH 
SOLVES PROBLEM OF FILMSTRIP STICKING 
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Po 
- The problem of “sticking filmstrips” . . . 
) 
: caused by humidity, green film, improper film coating and other film conditions... 
has plagued the audio-visual field for years. 
on 
Now, after years of research and testing, 
Viewlex engineers have solved the problem. . . with the development of 
the new Viewlex “ANTI-HESIVE” aperture plates. 
oe 
h 
® Effective immediately, all Viewlex Filmstrip Projectors 
will be delivered with these revolutionary, new aperture plates. For the benefit of the 
of hundreds of thousands of present Viewlex projector owners, 
a 
these new “ANTI-HESIVE” aperture plates may be interchanged with the aperture plates 
. used in any Viewlex projector made since 1950, at a nominal cost. 
We feel that this development is of such great importance to our 
industry and the entire audio-visual field that we cannot, in good conscience, 
retain its use for the sole benefit of Viewlex. For this reason we have 
e made this development and its manufacturing techniques available to all legitimate 
i- 
t. filmstrip projector manufacturers .. . at absolutely no cost. 
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on Wiewiex INC. 


HOLBROOK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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a high-capacity horn are said to have 
improved performance without in- 
crease in weight, size or cost of the 
respective models. All models include 
safety valve, recoil preventer and 
locking pin to prevent accidental dis- 
charge, thus promoting safety in use. 


For more information, circle number 818 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Portable language booth 


A portable electronic voice reflector 
for listen-respond and oral language 
practice is produced by Cousino Elec- 
tronics Corp. It consists of an acoustic 


“hearback” shell, and an adjustable 
metal base. 

The unit is designed to eliminate 
the need for separate earphones, 
microphones, isolation booths and self- 
monitoring amplifiers. No controls are 
required at the student position, nor is 
the student hidden from view of the 
instructor. 

The unit is available with or with- 
out a built-in speaker, microphone and 
wiring system. With the built-in mike 
and speaker, it can be used in lan- 
guage lab systems. Without them, pri- 
vate oral practice and self-monitoring 
is provided. Adaptable to all language 
lab equipment, the reflector may be 
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Shelving Unit for Paperbacks 


... especially designed to give your 
paperbacks the display value of your hard cover books 


more books 
in less space 
with better 
display value 


BnoDeit 


INDUSTRIES 





© Note the subtle incline of the 
shelves. This not only ‘self-seats’ the 
books but raises the spine titles for 
easier browsing or title searching. 
The bottom shelves are further for- 
ward for great stability and visibility. 





Bro-Dart presents a gracefully designed shelving unit for paper- 
backs offering both valuable and attractive accommodations for 
the ever increasing number of paperback editions. The new 
shelving unit is architectured for the greatest economy in space. 
It fits flat against the wall or the units can be placed back to back 
in an aisle without becoming bulky. 


Send for your copy of the Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog. 


Home Office: Dept. 136-Ti, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J. 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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used with tape recorders and record 
players as well. Other uses include 
voice training, public speaking prac- 
tice and speech therapy. It broadcasts 
lessons and student responses in nor- 
mal practice below conversational 
level for audio privacy. 


For more information, circle number 834 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Emergency light for schools 


A portable emergency light that 
automatically switches on during pow- 
er blackouts is available from Mara- 
thon Industries, Inc. The unit comes 
with a carrying case and is installed 
in a standard wall plug for use as a 
safety light. Power is supplied by ei- 
ther an optional automatically re- 
chargeable battery or by a standard 
dry cell with a 12-hour capacity. 

For more information, circle number 900 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Mobile beverage service 


Two stainless steel beverage servers 
(one with dropped drain for pitcher 
filling and the other, flush type drain) 
are being marketed by the Caddy Corp. 














Both models 
wheels, two of which are equipped 
with foot brakes. Dimensions are 34 
inches long by 22 inches wide. 


of America. are on 


For more information, circle number 817 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Winter cover for pools 


A nylon pool enclosure supported 
by air pressure—developed by Hoosier 
Tarpaulin & Canvas Goods Co.—en- 
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ables year-round use of pools. The 
white vinyl-coated enclosure measures 
50 feet by 110 feet and is not ham- 
pered by wind, foul weather or win- 
ter temperatures. It can be taken down 
and rolled up compactly for storage. 
The translucent cover allows light to 
enter yet provides privacy. An electri- 
cally driven blower provides the pres- 
sure while a compact heater maintains 
comfortable temperature inside. 


For more information, circle number 893 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Waste receptacle 


A small waste receptacle (10 inch- 
es in diameter and 18 inches deep) 
for use inside or out-of-doors is being 
marketed by D. J. Alexander Corp. 
The “litterettes” are available in heavy 
gauge stainless steel or baked enamel, 
and are supplied with perforated bot- 
tom for outdoor use or solid bottom 
for inside. 

They are designed to mount on 
poles, walls, doors, dispensing ma- 
chines, desks, etc. Solid side construc- 
tion keeps trash from view. 


For more information, circle number 809 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Graduated mop bucket 


Galvanized mop buckets, marked for 
volume of contents, are being offered 
by Geerpres Wringer, Inc. The buck- 





ets are ribbed for additional strength 
and each rib is a graduation in gallons. 

The buckets are available in four, 
eight and eleven-gallon sizes; with 
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choice of bucket alone or bucket on 
rubber-wheeled casters. A nonmarking 
rubber bumper is optional. 


For more information, circle number 810 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


= 8 &@ 
Time saving markers 


Stock and materials can now be 
counted and marked for identification 
during inventory with a marking pen 
introduced by Van D. Mark. Each 
time the pen touches a piece of ma- 
terial, it leaves a small ink spot and 
registers once on the counter which 
is attached to the end of the pen. 

The counter dial shows the exact 
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School’s packed—classes humming—but 
who’s who and where? There’s an inex- 
pensive way to find out as quick as a 
glance. Acme Visible Flexoline indexes 
give you fingertip control of the complete 
student enrollment—serve as a cross in- 
dex to home room or class. 

There are no cards to re-shuffle-no lists 
to re-type to keep reference day-to-day 







number of items identified and count- 
ed. The counter comes in a kit with 
five color pens. Different colors can be 
chosen for each inventory period, al- 
lowing quick inspection of previously 
counted materials. The counters are 
made of nickel and are chrome-plated 
to withstand abrasion and corrosion. 


For more information, circle number 832 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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Water coolers 


Water coolers featuring a refrigera- 
tion system that eliminates’ the 
precooler have been developed by Sun- 
roc Corp. The redesigned coolers pro- 





Acme Visible Flexoline indexes 
Make Student Facts Easy To Find 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6312 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Please send me FREE detailed booklets on 
school record systems. 


NAME. 















perfect. Minimum school office personnel 
easily handles these portable units with 
capacities of 350 to 25,000 names. 


Write Acme Visible for more facts about 
the world’s fastest reference equipment 
for educational administration. FREE de- 
tailed booklets illustrate various school 
record systems—one tailored to your 
needs. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


VISIBLE 
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duce high cooling capacity without 
accessories. 

Styled with stainless steel tops, the 
fountains are available in a choice of 
wall-hung or floor models. Floor mod- 
els fit flush to the wall and have con- 
cealed plumbing. Both coolers have a 
sanitary push button hand control on 
the front of the cabinet. The floor type 
also has a stainless steel base and foot 
pedal. The cabinets are made of heavy 
welded steel with a gray finish. 


For more information, circle number 866 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Sliding-door cabinets 


A line of sliding-door cabinets in- 
troduced by the Borroughs Mfg. Co. 
features graceful, vertical door pulls 
that require only light fingertip pres- 
sure to slide doors open or shut. Cabi- 
net heights are 29 inches, 42 inches 





and 78 inches and depths are 12 inches 
and 18 inches. Doors glide on low- 
friction nylon rollers and anodized 
aluminum is used for the pulls and 


track. Sliding shelves within the cabj- 
nets can be quickly adjusted without 
nuts, bolts or tools. 


For more information, circle number 849 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Long-life caulking 


A caulking compound with a life 
expectancy in excess of 30 years is 
now being marketed by Farboil Co, 
The compound remains permanently 
flexible on exterior or interior surfaces 
and will withstand continuous expan- 
sion and contraction when exposed to 
temperatures of from minus 65° F. to 
300° F. Adhesion is fusion-like and is 
not impaired by impact, vibration, 
contractions or expansion. In addition, 
corrosive atmosphere or chemical 
fumes have little effect on the cured 
material. 


For more information, circle number 861 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key number, 
detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 


DECEMBER—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


700 701 702 703 704 %705 706 707 #708 $709 710 
712,713 716 717. 718 #%719 720 721 = «=722 
725 728 729 730 731 732 734 
736 737 738 740 741 742 743 746 
748 749 750 752 753 754 755 756 758 
760 761 762 764 765 766 767 768 770 
774 776 777 +778 #+.779 + =780 782 
784 785 786 788 789 790 791 794 
797 798 800 80) 804 806 
809 812 813 
822 824 825 827. 828 829 830 
833 834 835 837 841 842 
846 847 848 850 851 852 853 854 
857 858 859 860 861 862 863 864 865 866 
869 870 871 873 874 875 876 877 878 
881 882 883 885 887 888 889 890 
894 895 897 898 899 900 901 


Do not use this card after February 28, 1961. 


School District 
Your Position .. 
Address 


No. of pupils in district C] 300-600; CT] 600-1,200; [| 1,200-3,000; 
["] 3,000-6,000; [_] 6,000-12,000; [_] 12,000-25,000; [_] OVER 25,000 


[-] Send School Management for one year at $8.00 
[] Bill me ["] Bill my district 


DECEMBER—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


700 701 702 703 #704 %705 706 707 +708 +$%709 710 
712 716 «7177 «718 «=6719 7200S 721 722 
724 725 726 728 4729 «730 731 732 «#4733 02=«=734 
736 737 738 740 741 742 1743 744 %745 746 
748 7530 751 752 %753 %754 %755 756 758 
760 762 763 764 765 766 767 768 770 
774 775 776 $777 +778 #$».v79 (780 = 781 782 
784 786 787 788 790 791 792 793 794 
798 799 801 802 803 804 805 806 
810 812 816 
822 823 824 825 826 827 828 829 830 
834 835 836 837 838 839 840 841 842 
846 847 850 851 852 853 854 


858 860 86) 
870 871 872 873 874 875 876 877 878 
883 884 885 886 887 888 889 


894 895 896 897 898 899 900 901 


Do not use this card after February 28, 1961. 


School District 
Your Position 
Address 
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["] 3,000-6,000; [7] 6,000-12,000; [] 12,000-25,000; [~] OVER 25,000 


[_] Send School Management for one year at $8.00 
[_] Bill me (_] Bill my district 
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pronunciator 


MODEL AV-LSV 





The Newcomb Pronunciator is a four-speed, variable- 
speed, compact phonograph with an earphone- 
microphone headset. It is designed primarily as a pro- 
nunciation comparator in foreign language teaching, 
but it will undoubtedly find many additional applica- 
tions in libraries, laboratories, reading rooms, and 
other classrooms. The Pronunciator is an efficient 
teaching tool for pupils of all ages. When the student 
repeats a word into the microphone, he hears exactly 
how his voice sounds to others as well as how closely 
his pronunciation approximates that of the recorded 
voice. Circuit of vocal sound through microphone- 
amplifier-headphones in effect bypasses hearing 
through bone conduction —the usual means of subjec- 
tive perception —and gives an accurate, objective rep- 
resentation of how the student’s voice really sounds. 
There are separate volume controls for phono and 
microphone. The Pronunciator is equipped with the 
Newcomb Acra-Set tone arm lifter. This permits, with 
the turn of a knob, introduction of a pause between 
words and simplifies repetition of a passage. It also 







a new, compact, portable, economical language trainer 


protects the record. The Pronunciator capitalizes on 
the advantages inherent in disc recordings — ready 
availability, low cost, and ease of operation. Virtually 
all students are already familiar with phonographs 
and will know how to operate the Pronunciator with 
only a minimum of instruction. Not only is the acqui- 
sition cost low, but the Pronunciator requires no archi- 
tectural modification or expensive construction. Yet 
it is surprisingly versatile, has an input jack for audio 
signals from a tape recorder, radio, or teacher’s am- 
plifier, also has an output jack to teacher’s monitor 
and an a.c. outlet for film projector. It requires little 
maintenance, is as ruggedly built and dependable as" 
all Newcomb Audio equipment. It weighs just 12% 
pounds, can be easily carried from one room to another 
or taken home for special assignments. It takes up 
little room in storage — measures 634”x95¢"x 14%”. It 
plays any size record up to 12”. Write for your free 
copy of Bulletin AV-11 which describes the Pronunci- 
ator in detail. Handy bid specifications are also avail- 
able to qualified personnel, 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT. M-12, 6824 LEXINGTON AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


(Circle number 721 for more information) 
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Scuffing and rough handling will have little effect on these 
handsome new books. They’re bound in vinyl “PX’’* 
cloth—a rugged new material developed by Du Pont re- 
search that sets new standards of beauty and durability. 

Vinyl ““PX” cloth is snow-white and uniform... gives 
clear, sharp reproduction of color, designs and print. 
Tough, too. It’s 10 times more scrub-resistant than pyrox- 
ylin materials of comparable grade... resists abrasion 
at hinges and corners. Result: longer life for books, fewer 
replacements needed, savings for you. 

Ask your bindery or publishing house for textbooks 
and library books bound in new Du Pont vinyl “PX” 
cloth . . . the binding material that offers lasting beauty 
plus the economy of long wear. For further information, 


Dramatically designed covers of vinyl “PX” cloth give these books a bright, appealing look. They'll stay that way, too, despite hard classroom wear. The Cag. 
y 4 if ) qa 
x de, Wide World” are published 


Inc., Chicago; finished by Paper Converting and Finishing Co., Chicago; bound by lL. H. Jenkins and Co., Richmond, Virginia. 





Bound in Du Pont vinyl PX° cloth 
for lasting good looks and long classroom wear 


write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics 
Division, Dept. SM-12, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


(Circle number 715 for more information) 












by Scott, Foresman and Co. Offset printing by Mid City Lithographers, 





*“PX” and “Fabrikoid” are Du Pont’s registered trademarks 
for its pyroxylin-impregnated and full-coated bookbinding ma- 
terials, Patent for vinyl “PX” cloth has been applied for. 


PX° Cloth and Fabrikoid® 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 












